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“AT LAST! AN EFFICIENT 
ROOF INSULATION 
THAT STAYS EFFICIENT 


ASPHALT COATING 
ON ALL SURFACES 


CHANNEL TO ELIMINATE BLISTERS 
DUE TO AIR EXPANSION 


ASPHALT COATING 
ON ALL EDGES 


Moisture-Proof Asphalt Surfacing Guards Against Deterioration 
Caused by Absorption —Assures Permanent Efficiency 


é 

THERMAL conductivity of only 0.30... 
permanent protection against damage 
through moisture penetration during ap- 
plication and in use... a patented device 
to take care of roof blisters caused by air 
expansion... These are advantages 
which every architect will appreciate in 
connection with insulation and built-up 
roofing practice. And a// these impor- 
tant features are offered by Celotex 
Vapor-seal Roof Insulation! 


PHE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


No other fibre board insulation in 
established usage equals its high insu- 
lating efficiency. No other has these 
three features to safeguard efficiency 
and permanently assure satisfactory 
functioning. 

The tendency of the roof covering to 
blister under hot sun is reduced by a 
new exclusive feature of Celotex Vapor- 
seal Roof Insulation — a half-inch offset 


on all bottom edges. This forms a net- 
work of 1”x'%" channels next to the 
deck, which affords space for trapped 
air to expand when heated, averts 
blistering. 

Permanently protected against ter- 
mites and dry rot by the exclusive, 
patented Ferox Process, this new prod- 
uct deserves your investigation. See your 
roofing contractor, or mail coupon for 
specifications and sample. 


CELOTEX 


Please send specifications and Sample of Celotex 


Vapor-Seal Roof Insulation. 


Name 


iddre s 


Count) 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VAPOR-SEAL ROOF INSULATION 


INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS +- ROCK WOOL BLANKETS, BATTS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS, LATH, WALL BOARDS 


* WE FAVOR ADEQUATE PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE * 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


TRENDS. An upward surge in all types of building activity 
during July boosted the 1940 cumulative total of building permits 
above the 1939 mark for the first time (see tabulation, right) . 
More quickly reflecting the industry’s pulse, F. W. Dodge Corp.’s 





PERMITS 


(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor 
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Monthly data First Seven Months 











: : . ly *4 th ann we 
compilation of contracts awarded shows that August was the = Pn page 39 PI ll ven arison 
° . ° . ° ° ° : ’ 739 
busiest building month since June 1930 when all business indices ‘ Loe hiaiiiddliiaien 
. ° . ". ° 4250 +7270 ¢ 9 7 
were coasting down the Depression slide. Thanks to national de- ee a inesen ts — =< rigs — rTP 
: S = oe ‘ Non-residential ..... 63.5 +28 +14 320.2 9 
fense, construction contracts let on industrial buildings in August Additions, repairs 337 a L115 2015 ; 
totaled $39.6 million, four times the August 1939 volume. TOPAME: 5. .ccsucca BES +20 119 1,215.9 











LANDLORD. \anager of 365 apart- 
ment projects and personal landlord of 
some 640,000 people is a big job. Month 
ago it was dumped on the broad shoul- 
ders of short, balding William P. Seaver 
when the Senate confirmed his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Administrator of the 
Housing Authority. In his new ca- 
pacity, Seaver will supervise the manage- 


Us. 


ment and operation by local housing 


authorities of completed public housing 
projects. 
Until this USHA’s 


problem was small, for in January only 


year management 
eight projects had been opened to ten- 
ants. Today, with about 65 projects open, 
the problem is huge. And, it will increase 
month until the last of the $800 
million program’s 365 projects for 640,000 
people, 160,000 families, are finished. 
(About 270 of them in 30 different States 
To solve it, 


every 


under construction.) 
freckled 
versed in 


are now 
USHA 
tacled 

phase of building. Seaver has been an 
architect, real estate operator, 
banker time of his USHA 
appointment New York zone 
in charge of rental housing for 


selected a and bespec- 


man well most every 
engineer, 
and at the 


was the 


manager 


ago was supposed to be veiling the de- 
velopment, several details could be seen: 
to cover a twelve-acre Washington site, 
the proposed project will probably include 
a skyscraper hotel, several apartment 
buildings, shopping facilities, a motion pic- 
ture theater, an auditorium and a park. 
Also perceived was a lack of financial 
backing for the $12 million rumor. 

That Washington has everything to gain 
by adding to its becolumned skyline a 
project by the No. 1 U. S. architect is 
not debatable. Nor is the physical need 
for such a project: In addition to the 
horde of Government workers who came 
to Washington in the New Deal’s wake 
and upped the population about 36 per 
cent in the last ten years (1940 pop.: 
663,153), official estimate is that 10,000 
more have been added to the payrolls this 
year as national defense office employes. 
Result: despite the recent building boom- 
let, there is still a shortage of residential 
and office quarters. 


DEFENSE. Slow at first, the giant 
wheels of national defense gathered speed 
last month, ground out many a significant 
development for Building: 


ber 16 of the nation’s first peacetime com- 
pulsory military training law. For the 
building industry, and particularly those 
parts of it affiliated with the Army, it 
means the rapid production of housing for 
draftees. Immediate plans include the 
calling by January 1 of 400,000 men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35, inclusive. 
and a like number by next Spring. But, 
according to a last-minute amendment to 
the conscription bill, none of these men 
inducted into the army until 
housing accommodations have been pro- 
vided which meet the standards generally 
accepted by the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. To cover the cost of this Army hous- 
ing (estimated at about $350 per draftee) 
as well as transportation, food, ete., Con- 


may be 


gress was expected to pass in jig time an 
appropriation bill involving about $1 bil- 
lion. ($338 million for housing was appro- 
priated fortnight ago.) 

> Also on September 16 the President ex- 
ercised his recently granted authority to 
muster the States’ armed forces and the 
Reserve Officers into the regular Army by 
calling 60,500 of the 240,000 National 
Guardsmen to the colors for a one-year 
period. And, just ten days later the Presi- 


the Federal Housing Administration. He > Biggest news of the month for every dent trumpeted the bugle for another 
has estimated costs and supervised con- U.S. industry was enactment on Septem- 35,700. Thus, almost over night the 


struction on 300 four- to twelve-story resi- 
dential projects financed by the New York 
Title Co. he has designed subways, “ele- 
vateds,” sewer systems, a 1,300 ft. pier 
and the approach to New York’s Manhat- 
New 


to another 


tan Bridge: he has organized one 


York 


has appraised and managed 430 distressed 


bank and as consultant 


business and residential properties. 

“My job,” says new Assistant USHAd- 
ministrator Seaver, “is to see that only 
low income families become tenants 
houses, 


and! involves making homes of 


neighborhoods of projects.” 


RUMOR of the month, checked as far 
as possible by THe Forum, has Promoter 
Roy S. Thurman about to launch a sec- 
‘ond and smaller edition of Rockefeller 
Center (without the Rockefellers) for the 
nation’s capital and has famed Modern 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright as the 
chosen designer. Through the screen of 
“the most fantastic secrecy” which month 








Wide World 
William P, Seaver—Nation’s No. { Landlord 


A R C H 


nation’s armed forces jumped from 316, 
000 (enlisted strength at mid-September, 
about 85 per cent of the authorized 375, 
000 maximum) to 414,000. And_ bigger 
jumps are still to come. Result: the Army 
finds itself with an acute housing problem 
> To the rescue came Congress with its 
second supplemental defense appropria- 
tion bill which provided $128 million for 
troop cantonments and housing facilities 
(enough to care for continually expand- 
ing enlisted personnel, all the Guardsmen 
to be called and with some left over to 
care for about 100,000 draftees). Also in 
the bill was an appropriation of $100 1mil- 
lion for the construction of dwelling units 
for married enlisted personnel, married 
civilian employes of the Army, Navy #!( 
Marine Corps and the families of wor! 
engaged in defense industries. As fi 

enacted, the bill gives the $100 millio 
the President who will allot it to 

Army, Navy and Maritime Commiss 
who, in turn, may choose any Governn 
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MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD 


...« PROVED PRACTICAL IN DESIGN DECADE 
































































































































THIS SOLUTION to a given living-room problem is highlighted by the recessed bay effect for 
the long window, produced by furring down the ceiling with Masonite Tempered Presdwood. 
The built-in sofa is flanked on either end by a built-in Tempered Presdwood utility cabinet. 























Many achievements of design decade 
would not have been possible without 
Masonite Tempered Presdwood. When 
this board became known in the early 

"308, it fired the architect's imagination. 
Here was a material he had been look 

ing for—a material that opened up 
unlimited possibilities for new and un 

usual treatments. An all-wood fibre 
board... hard... grainless ... Moisture 

resisting ... with a marble-smooth sur 

face that can be cut or sawed into e\ ery 
conceivable shape with ordinary wood 

working tools. A surface that will not 
warp, chip, split or crack when properly 
applied. And above all, a material that 
can produce expensive-looking effects 
at low cost. Today the possibilities of 
Masonite Tempered Presdwood are 
being explored more than ever. Shown 
on this page are two alternate solutions 
to the same living-room, illustrating the 
flexibility Tempered Presdwood com- 


bines with permanence and durability. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 
SOLD BY LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


COPYRIGHT 1940, MASONITE CORPORATION 


i. you would like to examine a 
sample of Masonite Tempered Presd 
wood FREE, just fill in and mail 


_ this coupon to: 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
Dept. AF-10-40 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


corre err errr er eo eee 4 
& oe — oe oe oo oe oe ee ee ee 





Nome______ 
Address_ 
City 
THIS IS AN ALTERNATE SOLUTION to the same problem, stressing utility. Built-in sofa is flanked 
on one end by a built-in Tempered Presdwood desk, and on the other by a built-in radio srate 
cabinet. This design also allows more space for bookshelf area. Notice cubby-holes beside desk, + —-— — — — — — —— ——— — — —-—-— 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Published monthly by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, President. Publication Office, Erie Ave., F & G St., Phila, Pa. Yearly VOLUME 73 
FORUM Subscription: U. 8S. A. Insular Possessions, Canada and Cuba, $4.00. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $6.00. Single copies Number 4 


of this October issue, $2.00. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Philadelphia, VPa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1940, Time Inc. Spiral Binding U. S. Pat. Nos. 1516932 and 


1942026. Other Patents Pending. 
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THE MONTH IN 


agency they wish to handle the necessary 
construction. 

The last provision, or possibility, per- 
mitted the U.S. Housing Authority to get 
only one of its feet inside the door, despite 
its fight to get all the way in. With a 
paternalistic interest in USHA, Senator 


Robert F. Wagner (Dem., N. Y.) before 
the bill's passage hot-footed it to the 


White House, squawked to the President 
about USHA, 


and between the two of them influenced 


discrimination against his 


the Senate to authorize direct allotments 
to USHA at the discretion of the Army 
or Navy. But, when the bill came back 
to the House for 
changes, the Representatives balked until 
the door was again all but shut on USHA. 
Unfriendly to USHAdministrator Nathan 
Straus and cohorts, the House is doing its 


concurrence in Senate 


best to see that the public housing agency 
has little, if any, part in the national de- 
fense program. 

Of financial 
builders, the wording of the act limits the 
dwelling unit housing 
President’s fund to $3,500 in- 
and 


importance for private 


average cost of 
the 
cluding land, 
other collateral expenses. (In the opinion 


under 
utilities, accessories 
of experts this unit cost limitation throws 
the program toward the construction of 
small detached houses rather than toward 
the building of multi-unit structures.) It 
also permits the Government agencies to 
let the work out to contractors on a fixed 
fee basis without advertising for competi- 
tive bids. 

P still on the legislative fire when Tue 
Forum went to press was another hous- 
ing bill which would authorize an appro- 
priation of an additional $150 million also 
to be entrusted to the President for dis- 
tribution. As passed by the House, the 
bill instructs the President to allocate the 
money to the Federal Works Administra- 
tion and then instructs FW Administrator 
John M. Carmody 


program 


to proceed with the 
the Public 
subsidiary 


housing through 


Ruildings Administration, a 
agency which has been building Govern- 


ment buildings for and was once 
known as the Office of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury. Unlike USHA 
whose public housing projects are actu- 
ally built by local 
PBA has authorization for and is experi- 


enced in direct construction whereby it 


years 


housing authorities, 


lets contracts to private builders either via 
competitive bidding or the more likely 
cost-plus-fixed-fee procedure. The House 


draft of the bill limits the average cost 
per dwelling unit to $3,000 within the 
continental U. S. and to $4,000 elsewhere. 
(Reason for the latter limit: building 


are extremely high in Alaska.) In 
addition, average costs notwithstanding, 


costs 


no single unit may itself cost more than 


$3.950 in U. S. proper ($4,750 outside), 


BUILDING 





exclusive of administrative expenses, land 
acquisition, public utilities and community 
facilities. 

Other features of the bill worth noting: 
1) PBA would be given broad powers in 
disposing of the housing after the emer- 
gency and would not be required imme- 
diately to dump the properties—an action 
which might depress the housing market 
and Government 


involve unreasonable 





STATUS on September 25 of national de- 
fense legislation that affects the building 
industry: 
APPROPRIATED: 

$128 million for Army cantonments and 
housing facilities to care for expanded en- 
listed personnel and recently inducted Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

$100 million for allocation by the Presi- 
dent to house military personnel, defense 
workers and families. Construction is to 


be handled by any agency. 


S100 million “blank check” for the 
President, S10 million of which has been 
earmarked for RFC Mortgage Co. to 


invest in FHA-insured rental housing 
projects. 

S338 million for the Army to cover the 
cost of buildings, housing and incidental 
construction at military posts to care for 
draftees. 

PENDING: 

$150 million for the President to allocate 
for general defense housing purposes to 
Federal Works Agency for construction by 
either Public Buildings Administration or 


“any agency.” 





losses. One possibility is that PBA might 
turn the projects over to local housing 
authorities for the accommodation of low 
PBA is authorized to build 
for the account of other agencies using 
This 


handily with the Army and Navy hous- 


incomers,. 2) 


their funds. provision dovetails 
ing program launched in the second sup- 
plemental defense appropriation law (see 
above). Plans are already afoot whereby 
the Army and Navy will farm out most 
of its housing construction to PBA. 3) 
PBA may call on local real estate com- 
panies to operate and manage its projects, 
if it so desires. 4) There is no requirement 
that PBA charge rents sufficient to make 
its projects self-liquidating. On the con- 
trary, the agency would probably charge 
defense industrial workers whatever they 
can pay and subsidize its housing to the 
tune of the unearned balance of the eco- 
nomic rent. 

Such was the bill as it was sent to the 
Senate fortnight ago. But, it was substan- 
tially altered before it got there. A Senate 
committee, mindful of FHA worries about 
the effect of defense housing on real estate 
where it has 


conditions in communities 


AR C H 


T 


written much mortgage insurance. adde) 
a clause giving FHAdministrator Steway 
McDonald the next thing to a vet; power 
over the President. Thus, the Senate cor 
mittee would like to have the FHA check 
and approve the President’s desigiatioy, 
of housing shortages to be relieved }) 
PBA-built housing. Moreover, being coy. 
siderably less antagonistic to USHA thay 
the House, the Senate committee suggested 
that specific mention of PBA be omitted 
from the bill, that the term “any agency” 
be substituted. Unless these differences 9} 
opinion are ironed out on the Senate floor. 
chances are that the legislation wil] he. 
come balled up in the conference com. 
mittee both houses 
must adjust the two versions of the bill 
and bring out one that is mutually satis. 
factory; and House conferees are not ap} 


where members of 


to give an inch on their stand against 
USHA. Even when the bill is passed it 
will still take another act of Congress to 
oil the established machinery with funds, 
(The $150 million will have been onl 
authorized, 
$100 
above.) 

> A fourth housing plan took shape last 
month as the President allotted to the 
RFC Mortgage Co. a $10 million piece of 
the $100 “blank check” 
Congress sent him some time ago. If FHA 
will agree to insure the private enterprise 
mortgages that will be involved, RFC’s 
multi-millionaire 
may use this money for 20 per cent equity 
investments in rental 
such as have been built right along under 
FHA’s large scale housing program. Plan 
is that these projects be built for normal 
or long range markets which will be little 
affected by termination of the national 


not appropriated, as is the 


million for military housing, see 


million which 


president, Jesse Jones, 


housing projects 


emergency. RFC would step in where 
private equity investors hesitate, then 


after the projects are complete and oper- 
ating successfully try to sell out. On the 
basis of 20 per cent investments, the $10 
million would produce about $50 million 
worth of moderately low rent housing, and 
perhaps more; for, if private enterprise 
buys out the Government, the $10 mil- 
lion would become. in effect. a revolving 
fund. Accomplishment of this phase oi 
the defense housing program hinges on 
the agreement of wary FHA to insure the 
mortgages. If it does and if private capi- 
tal is leery of the mortgages as well as the 
equity investments offered, Jesse Jones 
may finance the total cost of the initial 
projects to get the ball rolling. Idea 1s 
that when timid private investors see 
S. R. O. signs in front of these trail blaz 
ing projects, they will buy the FH A-1- 
sured mortgages as well as the equities 
and will be less cautious about lau 
additional projects. 

Hatched in 


hing 


discussions between De 


fense Housing Coordinator Char! F. 
(“Chuck”) Palmer and several Govern 
ment housers, this part of the progr al 


mid-month was still far from perfe Won 


(Continued on page 50) 
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** They ve just made him Vice President. 
He’s the man who suggested that the firm 
look into General Electric’s complete line 


of heating and atr conditioning.”’ 
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G-E Winter Air Conditioners (oil or G-E Oil Furnaces (steam, hot water, Attachment burner designed to oper 
gas fired) circulate warm, clean, moist- vapor) quick steaming. . . unusually ate with boilers and furnaces of t 
ened air. Highly efficient. A single economical. Year ’round domestic hot following types: pressure steam, vapor 
switch provides circulation in sum- water coil optional. Also a complete steam, hot water,warmair. Economical 
mer. Cooling equipment can be added. line of G-E GAS FURNACES. in operation, quiet, odorless and safe. 





G-E Unit Air Conditioners for low- Compact G-E Units for cooling a G-E Water Coolers for every need. 
cost air conditioning in shops, restau- single room, a group of rooms, or for G-E Condensing Units available in a 
rants, offices, etc. Complete range of conditioning the whole house. Unus- wide range of beverage coolers, food 
sizes. Low in cost. Easily installed, ually quiet in operation. Also a com- display cases, storage refrigerators, 
little or no duct work needed plete line of Air Circulators. cube ice makers, ete. 












For full details on the complete G-E line, see 


Sweet's Catalog—76, or write to: 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 


Div. 199-1013, Bloomfield, N. J. 


HEATING...AIR CONDITIONING...COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
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WESTERN ARCHITECTURE INVADES SHANGHAI 
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Warning evil spirits from sliding down the steel work 
to harass prospective tenants, a piece of old temple 
cornice rests temporarily on top. In U. S. the roof 


tree suffices. Buildings under construction are totally 


enclosed with woven bamboo—shown at bottom of 


picture in enlarged detail. 


Pare beh 


For the Great China Hotel, take three parts Classic Renaissance to 


one part Chinese and serve to taste. 


10 


phs copyrighted by Harri 
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Shiinih Mellie. i. ea die ti 


Foundations are on piles driven into 
the soil with this heave-ho pile driver. stores and Western cosmetics are 


er ~ rat 


But for the bamboo sun shades, this block of apartments might ! 


home in Vienna or Philadelphia. 


(Forum of Events continued on pag 
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Escalators have penetrated newer department 
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Here’s the key to good 
telephone planning 


A SMALL TRIANGLE is the symbol you use to indicate 
a telephone outlet. This symbol, included in the 
plans you draw, is assurance that your clients will 
never have their walls and lovely woodwork marred 
by drill-holes and exposed wiring. 

Telephone outlets should be planned before con- 
struction begins. Modern construction methods and 
materials make it virtually impossible to conceal 
telephone wires unless built-in facilities are pro- 


vided. Inexpensive pipe or conduit installed in the 





walls at the time of construction serves this purpose. 
Even the smallest home should have at least one 
outlet on each floor. Additional outlets should be 


located wherever an extension telephone would be 


a convenience. 


Your telephone company will be glad to co-operate 


in planning efficient, economical telephone 
facilities. Just call the Bell Telephone 


Business Office nearest you and ask for 





“Architects’ and Builders’ Service.” 
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(Continued from page 10) 


A. R.P. VIGIL AT ST. PAUL’S 
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ae 4 Sir MutrHeap Bone. Ad. 


miralty Artist, rec rding 
events of this war as he 
did in 1914-18, pictures , 
night watch by  volup. 
teers chiefly from the 
architectural profession, 
On the evening of Sep. 
tember 11, shortly after 
Sir Muirhead made this 
sketch, a one-ton time 
bomb fell in the church. 
yard, and after four days 
and nights of digging the 
British “suicide squad” 
succeeded in dislodging 
it and carried it to the 
Hackney marshes where it 
was harmlessly detonated, 


By special permissi n ol 
The London Illustrated 
News in which the draw 
ing appeared. Crow? 
copyright reserved. 


(Forum of Events continued on pag: 14 
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New Fluorescent Lighting in 











Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 


“WINDOWS OF DAYLIGHT” 
for Modernization . .. New Construction 











“| 
a rs Higher lighting levels for 
— - ‘Lilt close assembly... easier 
Stores and their B 
| merchandise take 
on greater appeal. 


door daylight lessens 
dangers of eyestrain. 





Mazpa F (fluorescent) —the “light of tomorrow” has opened 
up revolutionary new design possibilities for architects. Whether 
your problem is one of remodeling or building, fluorescent 
“windows of daylight” produce cooler, higher lighting levels 
so necessary to the efficient operation of the modern store, 
office and factory. 


In specifying fluorescent lighting, it’s important for you to get 
it at its best—in Certified®* FLEUR-O-LIERS. Today, 35 leading 
fixture manufacturers are making FLEUR-O-LIERS—certified 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories as meeting over 50 rigid 
specifications for good light— good service, as set up by MAZDA 
Lamp manufacturers. 





Your lighting company will be glad to supply technical infor- 
mation to help you plan better seeing conditions for your 
clients. For complete information about Certified* FLEUR-O- 
LIERS, ask your electrical distributor or write to FLEUR-O- 
LIER MANUFACTURERS, 2119 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


~O-LIER 
FLEUR Oo ing this tabel 
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The Manutacturer quarantees OY . duplicate of 
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(Continued from page 12) 
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Why not 
Brighten your Air-Raid Shelter 3 
and 
do away with that damp atmosphere: ‘ i 


for about 9]- you can buy cnougch “fF llice 


paint with two cout the inside of a shelters 


square $ 
"A1° ” 4 
llicem tenacious cement coating can be ed 


on to almost any surface such as <« 
brickwork, galvanized sheeting, wood 


' 
eroduces a w 


Smilin’ Through—a 


characteristically British 


advertisement in The Architect’s Journal, London. 





FACE-LIF TING 
| SOME RAMPARTS 





| 
Fort Wood on Bedloe’s Island, being 
judged not one of our best coast 

| defenses. gives way to a more 
appropriate setting for Liberty. 

Designed by Norman T. Newton, 

| associate landscape architect of Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Photo: Tacoma Chamber of Commerc 
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Phila, Reguiver 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, if Board 
of Trade’s Planning Committee ideas carry 
through. will face a new “Constitution Gar- 


dens.” reconstructed as of the 18th century. 


Tacoma Narrows Bridge, now open. gives di- 
rect access from Tacoma to peninsular area 
north, hooks up defense units at Bremerton 
Navy Yard, Fort Lewis and McChord Army 





Air Field. C. H. Eldridge. engineer. 


(Forum of Events continued on pa 64) 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN COMPETITIONS 
FOR THE 21 AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


COMPETITION PROGRAM 


C , Junouncemen (: 


The Department of Industrial Design of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St.. New York City. 


announces the opening of two competitions for the twenty-one American Republics. 


The first competition is open to any resident of the United States of America with the exception that employes 


of the Museum of Modern Art are not eligible to compete. 


The second competition is open to any resident of the twenty other American Republics: Mexico, Guatemala, 


Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, The Dominican Republic. Haiti, Venezuela, 


Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil. Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay. and Argentina. 


The competition opens with publication of this program in THe ArcuirecTuRAL Forum. Publication of the 


premiated designs will also be made in THE Forum. 


COMPETITION I. 


For residents of the United States of America. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of this competition is to select a group of designers 
capable of creating a useful and beautiful environment for 
today’s living, in terms of furniture, fabrics, and lighting. In 
order to bring the best designs on the market, arrangements 
have been made whereby stores and manufacturers will com- 
mission the designers selected through this competition, and 
work with them on the production and sale of their designs 
throughout the country. The Museum will handle the competi- 
tion, and will consult on design during the period of produc- 
tion. The Museum will have no participation in the manufac- 
ture or sale of finished pieces or any responsibility in this 


connection. 


FLEXIBILITY 

The Museum has received assurances that the pieces selected 
through this competition will be produced and sold through- 
uit the country. They will be used in the most varied kinds 
{ rooms, and in all sorts of combinations. They will go into 
ooms with different exposures, and in regions of varying 
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climates. For these reasons, flexibility of use is desirable. Design 
of pieces to be built in as part of the architecture is not a part 
of this program. All pieces are to be movable, though pieces 
which attach to the architecture but are not built in are allow 
able. 

Pieces must be suitable for quantity production and possible 
to produce within a normal price range for the middle-income 


groups. 


CHARACTER 

Many of the pieces of furniture in common use are inherited 
types, and today’s pattern of living has adapted itself to them 
rather than determined them. This program demands a solu 
tion starting with a sound analysis of the requirements, and 
a fresh approach to what our way of living calls for in furni 
ture, fabrics, and lighting. The best solutions will inevitably 
be a contemporary expression and will reflect today’s social, 
economic, technological, and esthetic tendencies and poss! 
bilities. In order to allow as much room as possible for new 
ideas, no specific pieces will be called for in this program; a 
solution which provides adequately and handsomely for the 
various normal activities of a typical American middle-income 


group family is desired. 
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DESIGN CATEGORIES 

Designs are called for in the following categories, and com- 

petitors may enter in any one or more. 

A. Seating for a living room. 

B. Other furniture for a living room. (Mechanical equipment 
such as radios, phonographs and clocks is not included.) 


C. Furniture for a dining room. 
I). Furniture for a bedroom. 


©. Furniture for a one room apartment. 


*. Furniture for outdoor living on terraces or porches of a 
house or apartment. 


~ 


:. Movable lighting equipment to provide illumination for 
several uses: 1e., for reading, eating, writing, and so forth. 
These are not to be built-in fixtures. 

H. Woven fabrics—for drapery, upholstery, or other uses. 


I. Printed fabrics—for drapery, upholstery, or other uses. 


FUNCTIONS OF FURNISHINGS 

The normal activities in these areas for which furnishings are 
needed are, in part, as follows: 

Living room—This is the center for social life. Furniture is 
needed for the occupants to sit down and converse, read, relax, 
study, write, entertain, serve food or drinks, play games, keep 
hooks, magazines and papers, and so forth. 

Dining room—Two to eight people must be accommodated 
for meals. Storage space for china, glass, and silver must also 
be provided. It is assumed that a maid would serve on some 
occasions and not on others. 

Bedroom—Facilities for sleeping, for storage of men’s and 
women’s ‘clothing and accessories, and for dressing must be 
provided here. 

One room apartment—Living is necessarily compressed in a 
one room apartment. All the activities of the other three rooms 
vo on here in limited space, and ingenuity is at a premium in 
making useful and attractive furniture for these needs. 
Outdoor living area—The use of outdoor terraces and porches 
in conjunction with a house or apartment is a characteristic 
and ever-increasing feature of American living. This requires 
furniture which can stay outdoors, or can be moved out from 
inside and perhaps be used in both places. Furniture for hav- 
ing meals outdoors, for relaxing and conversation, and so forth 
are possibilities here. A wider range of materials may perhaps 


be used for this category than for any other. 


ROOM SIZES 
In order to provide a more exact idea of the normal living 
areas in which such pieces might be used, the following room 
sizes are given as a rough approximation of common shapes 
and conditions. These figures are not intended to bind the 
competitor in any way, and are given simply as an indication 
of scale and for correlation of the problems. 
Living room 18 by 22 Bedroom 
15 by 15 


\n 8’ 6” ceiling and windows along one side may be assumed. 


15 by 15 


Dining room One room apt. 19 by 25 


INELIGIBLE PIECES 

In all the categories of this program, pieces which have been 

previously designed and made may be submitted, with the 

following exceptions, which are ineligible: 

1. Pieces on which any manufacturer or distributor has any 
rights. 

2. Pieces which have been commercially produced for sale. 

3. Pieces which have been publicly exhibited. 

t. Pieces which have been published. (Pieces may, however, 


have appeared in publication photographs where they were 
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not being shown for themselves, as a chair in a photog: ph 
of a house, for example.) 


5. Pieces which are not original creations of the competitor 
Any cases which do not fall into these classifications and whose 
eligibility is in doubt must be submitted to the Competition 


Director whose decision on them will be final. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SUBMISSION 

Furniture & Lighting—(Categories A-G) 

In order to give competitors maximum freedom in presentation, 

as few specific requirements as possible are given. 

1. All drawings shall be submitted on 20” by 30” sketch boards 
or equivalent. Drawings on tracing paper or other paper may 
be mounted on boards of this size. A single line border s}all 
be drawn ¥” inside of each edge of the sketch boards. 

2. Any number of drawings may be submitted. Enough mate- 

rial must be submitted to show the jury that the designer 

is capable of carrying out designs for the complete category, 

3. Drawings may be in any medium, and arranged in any way. 

4. Each piece must be shown in sufficient drawings (plans or 

half-plans, sections, elevations, details of construction, and 
so forth) so that the piece can be built from these drawings. 

. Scale of drawings is left to the competitor’s discretion, and 
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may vary as he sees fit. In the furniture categories, it is 
suggested that in general the scale of 3’=1’—0” be used. The 
scale of every drawing must be clearly indicated. All impor- 
tant dimensions must be shown and materials clearly 
specified. 

6. In addition to the technical drawings, each piece must be 
shown in a colored perspective or isometric at a large enough 
scale to give an accurate idea of the appearance of the 


finished piece. 


Suggested Additional Material—NoT REQUIRED 

In addition to the required drawings and renderings of each 

piece, the following submissions are suggested as a further aid 

to the jury. These are not requirements, and competitors who 
do not send any extra material of this sort will not be handi- 
capped in any way. 

1. If the actual piece exists, one or more photographs of it 
may be submitted mounted on the sketch board with the 
drawings, or on a separate sketch board, 20” by 30”. 

2. A scale model, preferably at the scale of 3’=1’—0”",»may be 
submitted. This may be anything from a_ structural or 
diagrammatic model to an accurate replica. 

3. Photographs of study models or constructions of any sort 
which might help in visualizing it may be added. 

4. Samples of any special materials, finishes, special construc 
tions (joints, etc.) and so forth may be submitted, eithe: 
attached to the boards or separately. 


Fabrics—( Categories H-1) 

Required in Category H: at least two actual weaves one yard 
long, and of sufficient width to show the material adequately. 
Required in Category I: full color renderings for at least two 
prints. Each rendering should be 20” by 30” outside, but may 
be larger if necessary, and must show at least two fu’! repeats 
These renderings may be on any paper, stiff or flexible, whic! 
the competitor wishes. 

Information must be attached to the weaves or written on th 
renderings, giving the intended use of the material and an) 
unusual or significant features about it. 


COMPETITION DIRECTOR 
Correspondence and entries should be addressed to: 
Eliot F. Noyes, Director, Department of Industrial Design 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York, N. 
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JURY 


\lvar Aalto, Finnish architect and furniture designer. Pro- 
fessor of Architectural Research at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

\Ifred H. Barr Jr., Director of the Museum of Modern Art. 

Catherine K. Bauer, Special Consultant to United States Hous- 
ine Authority. 

Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Design Editor of New Directions, and 
\lerchandise Manager in Home Furnishings of Kaufmann 
Department Stores. 

Edward D. Stone, New York architect. 

Should any of the jurors be unable to attend the jury meet- 

ings, substitutes will be designated by the Museum. 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS 

A committee of technical advisers from manufacturers of each 
main type of furniture, a lighting expert, and an authority from 
the field of textile manufacturing will be present for consulta- 
tion at meetings of the jury. They will have no vote, but will 
advise on questions relating to price and manufacture of the 


pieces. 


DATES 

The competition opens with this announcement and closes on 
January 11, 1941, at midnight. Any entries bearing postmarks 
later than this will be rejected. 


NOTIFICATION OF ENTRY—COMPETITION NUMBER 

Anyone intending to enter the competition must notify the 
Competition Director in writing, giving full name and address. 
This notification does not constitute obligation to submit. The 
Museum will acknowledge this notification by sending him an 
official entry blank and a competition number. 


ANONYMITY OF SUBMISSIONS 

The drawings and fabrics shall bear no identifying name or 
symbol. All material submitted shall have clearly marked on 
each separate sketchboard or other item the letter of the 
design category of that particular entry, and the competition 
number of the competitor. On all drawings this shall be on the 
upper right hand corner of the sheet in letters one inch high. 
On fabrics,‘a cloth or paper shall be attached to the upper 
right hand corner with these letters one inch high. On models 
or other material, these letters shall be clearly marked at any 
convenient place and in any legible size on the object. This 
uumber on each separate item sent in by competitors will be 
the only means of identification of them, and the Museum 
cannot take any responsibility for entries sent in without num- 
bers or for entries whose numbers are not firmly attached. 


QUESTIONS 

\ny questions may be sent to the Competition Director who 
ill issue one bulletin simultaneously to all competitors who 

ave registered. The bulletin will become a part of the program. 

No question received after November 8, 1940, will be answered. 


JURY MEETING 


(he jury will meet one or more times. The first meeting will 
¢ held beginning January 20, 1941. If the Museum determines 
iat any subsequent meetings of the jury are necessary an- 
ouncement of the time of such meetings will then be made. 


‘URY PROCEDURE AND POSSIBLE CALL FOR MODELS 

‘he jury and the technical advisers will first examine the 
ibmissions for the purpose of rejecting any which in the jury's 
pinion can not be produced in quantity within a middle price 
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range. The jury will then consider them from the point of 
view of design. They will select one or more winners for each 
category, except the categories, if any, that the Museum may 
determine should be further considered with use of models 
If the Museum determines that any categories should be fur 
ther considered with the use of models, the jury will select 
finalists from the competitors submitting designs in such cate 
gories. The finalists thus selected will be notified. The finalists 
who have submitted photographs of the finished object will be 
asked to have the object sent to the Museum, express collect 
Other finalists will be given the opportunity of providing 
models for themselves. If such other finalists advise the Mu 
seum, within the time specified by it, that they do not intend 
to submit models, the Museum will have the right to cause 
such models to be constructed either in rough or finished form 
Models which the Museum causes to be constructed will be 
long to the Museum but will not be exhibited, except at jury 


meetings, without the designer’s permission. 


AWARDS 

The purpose of this competition, as stated at the beginning, is 
to secure a group of designers who have the ability to create 
a useful and beautiful environment for today’s living. The op 
portunity to design for production and to be paid for it is 
therefore the logical award. With this in mind, the awards will 


be as follows: 


The winning designer in each category within 30 days after 
the final judgment will receive an offer from a manufacturer 
to enter into a contract for the production of the winner's 
designs selected by the jury. Such contract will provide for 
payment of royalties or fees to the designer at the usual 
rates. The jury will have the right to select more than one 
winner in each category and if it does so, all winners in 


such a category will receive similar awards. 


However, in the event that the designs submitted are not, im 
the opinion of the Museum or the cooperating stores, suitable 
for being produced for sale, the right is reserved to give an 
award to each winning designer of $250.00 in cash in lieu of 
an offer of contract for production. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 

The jury may, in addition to determining the winners in each 
category, select designs for Honorable Mention. Arrangements 
may be made for the production of pieces based on the designs 
chosen for Honorable Mention and if this is done the designer 


will receive the usual royalties. 


PRODUCTION 

All designs that are chosen for production will be manufac 
tured during the Spring of 1941 in collaboration with the 
designers. In order to maintain the essential character and in 
tegrity of the designs, the Museum will arbitrate on any 
changes which the stores or the manufacturer may sugges! 
and the designs as finally produced must be acceptable to th: 
Museum. The Museum understands that the cooperating stores 
will advertise and promote the sale of the finished products 
throughout the country and will give proper recognition to the 
designers. Wherever feasible, a seal will be attached to all 
articles manufactured from winning designs, specifying the 
name of the designer and that the design was chosen in this 
competition. 


EXHIBITION 
The Museum has scheduled for October 1941 a large exhibition 
of the pieces which will be manufactured from the winning 
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designs. At the same time, the stores in all the large cities of 
the country will have this complete line for sale. The Museum’s 
show will have nothing to do with the merchandising of the 
pieces, and will treat the material from a design point of view. 
It will retain the winning drawings, the honorable mentions, 
and any others which have interesting points for exhibition. 
Drawings which do not receive prizes or honorable mentions 
will be exhibited only after securing the designer’s permission. 
Winners may be asked to redraw or amplify their drawings 
slightly for the sake of the exhibition. 

A circulating exhibition of material from this show will be 
made up at the close of the exhibition in the Museum building. 


RETURN OF SUBMISSIONS 

Drawings, fabrics, and models will be returned to the com- 
petitors after a ieasonable amount of time. Prize winning 
designs and Honorable Mentions will be kept for purposes of 


exhibition, publication, and for the traveling show. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 

All persons entering the competition do so on the understand- 
ing that the Museum will not be liable in any manner for any 
contracts to be offered to winning designers. While the Museum 
will endeavor to take proper care of all designs, fabrics, models 
and other articles submitted in the competition, the Museum 
will not be responsible for any loss or damage thereto. 


COMPETITION II. 


For residents of: Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador. 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, The Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, 


Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Argentina. 





PURPOSE 

The purpose of this competition is to discover designers of 
imagination and ability in the other Americas, and to bring 
some of them to New York for a period of a few months. 
The competition is interested particularly in bringing out sug- 
gestions on the part of these designers as to how their own 
local materials and methods of construction might be applied 
in the making of furniture for contemporary American re- 


quirements. 


MATERIALS 


All the countries which this competition includes have many 
local materials such as woods, fibers, skins, and so forth which 
are handsome and practical for use in furniture. The Museum 
is interested particularly in designs which make intelligent 
and imaginative use of such materials. For example, bamboo, 
caroa fiber, tucum, jute, carnauba, tin, copper, and both 


precious and other woods seem to have possibilities. 


CHARACTER 


Designs submitted should be straightforward solutions for to- 


day’s living requirements, and should be contemporary in spirit. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Each competitor is required te submit original drawings for 
a few pieces of furniture such as might be used in a living 
room, a dining room, a bedroom, or an outdoor area. About 
four pieces would be considered a normal submission. These 
should be drawn or mounted on sheets of opaque paper 50 by 
80 centimeters. Drawings should include necessary plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations, and also a colored perspective or iso- 


metric. Drawings should be about one quarter full size where 
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possible, but this is left to the discretion of the designer. 
Materials must be fully specified. Where possible, samples of 
the materials, fabrics, and so forth which are intended to }y 
a part of the design should be sent with the entry. Explang. 
tions, notes, and details should be given where necessa: 
Drawings are to bear no identifying name or symbol. Each 
competitor must enclose with his drawings a plain opaque 
sealed envelope containing the full name and address of the 
competitor. A receiving department will number all drawings. 
models and other material submitted, and place the same num. 


ber on the envelope. 


DATES—COMPETITION DIRECTOR 

All entries must reach the Museum not later than January 1), 
1941. Any writing on the drawings may be in Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or English. Correspondence and entries should be sent to: 


Eliot F. Noyes, Director, Department of Industrial Design 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street. 

New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

JURY 

Alvar Aalto, Finnish architect and furniture designer. Profes- 
sor of Architectural Research at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the Museum of Modern Art. 

Catherine K. Bauer, Special Consultant to United States Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Design Editor of New Directions, and 
Merchandise Manager in Home Furnishings of Kaufmann 
Department Stores. 

Edward D. Stone, New York architect. 

Should any of the jurors be unable to attend the jury meet- 

ings, substitutions will be designated by the Museum. 


NOTIFICATION OF ENTRY 

Anyone intending to enter the competition must notify the 
Competition Director in writing. This notification does not 
constitute obligation to submit. Notification should give full 
name and address of the competitor. 


AWARDS 

The jury will meet at the end of January, 1941, and from the 
entries will select a number of designers as winners. Winners 
will receive a round trip ticket to New York, and $1000.00 for 
expenses during a three or four months’ stay here. During this 
period they will work with the Museum on the possibility of 
producing their designs. They will visit stores and manufac- 
turing plants, and look into ways of utilizing the products of 
their countries for American use. 

At least three such awards will be made, and if sufficient 
ability is found through the competition, the jury may double 


the number of awards. 


EXHIBITION 

The Museum will hold an exhibition of the designs submitted 
in this competition. Examples of the materials used in the 
pieces as designed will be exhibited at the same time. This will 
later be made up into a traveling exhibition which will circu- 
late to the museums of the United States. All entries will be 


kept during the period of these exhibitions. 


RETURN OF SUBMISSIONS 

Drawings will be returned to the competitors at the conclu- 
sion of the exhibitions. Prize winning designs will belong to 
the Museum and will not be returned. The Museum will take 
all possible care of the submissions, but no responsibility can 


be taken for loss or damage. 
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Art You’RE DUE for a surprise if you haven’t already prescribed your first parti- 
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) tion of metal-locked glass blocks; it goes up so quickly and easily: It is strong 
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- and rigid, giving a feeling of permanence, yet it can be taken down and erected 
a in a new location, with 100% of the materials salvaged. 
The architect has been quick to recognize the decorative possibilities of 
‘ glass block for interior work. Now he can allow free rein to his imagination, 
. 
) knowing that what’s outmoded tomorrow can easily be changed to meet new 
requirements, and at low cost. 
" i Extruded Aluminum shapes, used for the metal members in this construe- 
“a tion, hold every course of blocks in uniform alignment. And Aluminum, with 
his 


its subdued beauty and neutral color, fits in well with the sparkling beauty of 

the glass blocks. The smooth surfaces of blocks and metal are trim and neat in 

: appearance, and are easily cleaned. Aluminum offers endless decorative 
possibilities, here and elsewhere, architecturally. 

You can get complete data on metal-locked glass block construction from 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh 









Plate Glass Company, and Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. Or write Aluminum 






Company of America, 2166 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Chin Up 


Forum: 


Your article on p. 210 of the Sep- 
tember issue of THe ArcHITECTURAL 
Forum on the subject, “Three Jinx in 


New Apartments,” has naturally been of 
great interest to us, in view of the fact 
that this company holds a mortgage on 
the Highland Village project and also the 
Fair Oaks project, both insured under Sec- 
tion 207 of Title IL of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

We have no objection whatsoever to 
publication of the fact that these two 
mortgage loans now are In process of fore- 
closure, but at the same time, we also be- 
lieve that certain comments contained in 
vour article do not create a true impres- 
sion, with respect to the consequences of 
these foreclosures to this company. 

li 
“Three Jinx in New Apartments are high 


rents, low working capital and out-of-sea- 


the first place, your headline reads: 


projects, four in- 


FHA take it on 


son completion, Eight 
surance concerns and 
chin.” 

In the second place, in paragraph 2 of 
your article, you state: 

“FHA is not alone in its misery, how- 
ever. Four top-notch life insurance com- 
panies are holding bags instead of mort- 
gages... .° 

We do not believe that this company is 
“taking it on the chin” in so far as these 
two mortgage loans are concerned, nor do 
therefrom. 


we experience any “misery 


Careful perusal of Section 207 of the 
National Housing Act will reveal that 


this company had two alternatives 
when the defaults occurred. We had the 
choice of exchanging our loans for “deben- 
tures having a total face value equal to 
the original principal face amount of the 
mortgage, plus such amount as the mort- 
paid for (A) Taxes, 


special assessments, and water rates, which 


gagee may have 
are liens prior to the mortgage; (B) in- 
surance on the property; and (C) reason- 
able expenses for the completion and 
preservation of the property, less the sum 
of (i) that part of the amount of the 
principal obligation, that has been repaid 
by the mortgagor, (11) an amount equiva 
lent to 2 per centum of the unpaid 
amount of such principal obligation, and 
(iii) any net income received by the mort 


. 


gagee from the property or of 
acquiring the property and_ transferring 
the title to the Federal Housing Admin 
istrator and receiving debentures equal to 
the unpaid balance of the mortgage loan, 
and certain expenses incurred during the 
time of foreclosure. In either case, the 
debentures received will bear 2%4 per cent 
interest, will be the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, and will be 


guaranteed by the U.S. Government. In 
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other words, this company will exchange 
its defaulted obligations, or the property 
acquired, for an obligation of the U. S. 
Government vielding 2.75 per cent. In the 
present market, U. S. Treasury 2%4 per 
cent bonds, 1960/65, are selling on a 2.30 
basis. 

Perhaps, in the Section 207 loans, there 
is probable loss of which we are not aware, 
in spite of our careful investigation of 
these loans. Consequently, we shall ap- 
preciate it if you will point out to us any 
such probability. 

Evsert S$. Briguam, President 
National Life Insurance Co. 
Mont pelie r, Vt. 
President Brigham must be aware that the 
two mortgages in question (aggregating about 
$2 million) originally grossed him at least 4 
per cent, that after his overhead and collec- 
tion expenses they probably netted him at 
least 3°, per cent. With Government bonds 
substituted for the mortgages, he is now net- 
ting 2%, on the investment. On $2 million the 
1 per cent difference amounts to $20,000 a 
year. Tue Forum suspects that a $20,000 an- 
nual loss, while infinitesimal to a company 
whose assets total $215 million, is a bit of a 
“misery —at least a dimple on its chin.—Ed 
DESIGN DECADE 
Too late to catch the announcement of 
Museums (September issue, pp. 46, 47) 
which will present Design Decade exhibi- 
tions in collaboration with THE FORUM 
came the following comments. THE FORUM 
is proud to salute these distinguished new 
collaborators. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Mane re gees = Forum: 
The last ten years 


have seen a tremen- 





dous development 
in arts, crafts, and 
industrial design, in 
this country. Influ- 
ences from abroad, 
discoveries in. tech- 


Britt Weston 


niques and new ma- 
terials, the creativeness of young designers 
aware of living in the 
U. S., 


contemporary 
. S.. growing penetration of art into 
industry, combined to make this a period 
worth noting in the evolution of contem- 
porary styles. Modern design tendencies 
that were at first superficial and decora- 
tive have settled into a sincere harmony 
function, and = stand- 
ards of both execution and of apprecia- 


between form and 
tion have noticeably risen. In many fields, 
a distinctive contemporary style has 
emerged. 

Just now, when the world is undergoing 
changes of which we cannot foresee the 
extent, but which we also cannot escape, 
seems an appropriate time to stop and 
take stock of what has happened here in 


this field of design. 


C H 


The plan of Tue ArcHITECTURAL For 
to devote an issue to a thorough syry, 
of the past decade in design seems to , 
most timely. Further, to stimulate sho, 
and museums—so greatly concerned 
placing design before the public—to « 
duct their own surveys in their own co) 
munities in the form of exhibition. 
spreads the good work far and wide, |) 
yond the research scholar and expert, | 
the great general public, in a_ tang 
form easy to understand, and_therefo 
influential. In summing up the past t 
vears, Tue Forum may be also orienta 
ing movements in design for the ney 
decade. 

We look forward to the design exhj. 
bition we plan to hold in October-Noven 
ber as an opportunity to point out o 


more to our public quality in design an 
the connection between art and every day 
life—two major aspects of all our work at 
the museum. 

Grace McCann Morvey, Director 
San Francisco Museum of Art 


RICHMOND 


Forum: 
... Your splendid program with its co- 
operation by the museums throughout tly 
country is showing what can and what has 
been done, is quite in keeping with th 
sound and progressive reputation whi 
Tue ArcuirectuRAL Forunt has made it- 
self. Unfortunately the taste of too larg 
a percentage of the American public 
still limited by superficial and misdirected 
traditions. Your courageous magazine bias 
been one.of the main factors in correcting 
this condition. 

Hans Van Weeren-Griek, Curator 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


MEMPHIS 


Forum: 

Every cycle of civilization has had 
dominating factor. Today we see rising 
in every part of the globe a struggle fo 
mastery based on this factor: mass p 
duction. 

Mass production has made fantas! 
strides during the last century, but th 
last decade has outdistanced the previous 


ninety years in the progress of design 
manufactured articles. At first it was on 


necessary that a machine or article © 
manufacture would work. Today mu! 
more is demanded. Factors of  sately. 
cleanliness, efficiency, speed, appearance. 
new materials, etc., modified the fac! that 
a machine or manufactured article »0u!" 


to 


only work. Design, then, was found 
answer all these requirements. 


Since the Renaissance intellectue ce 
lal- 


sign had been subordinated to othe: 


(Continued on page 104) 
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The story of ™ or T=. Vvn.. memory of the machine—the 
story of what has happened to the machine, to the objects and to the environment it pro- 
duces. For countless generations men made things with their hands or with tools that were 
ingenious extensions of their hands. For countless generations. too, a few men made ma- 
chines, but they generally ended up as toys in the court of some bored potentate or as 
implements of war: there were enough slaves or serfs to do the work. This story is con- 
cerned only with the machine since it first became a significant factor in production. And 
because it is largely an American story, it follows that this land of extremes has produced 
the worst as well as the best manifestations of the contemporary design approach. Finally. 
the critical observer must conclude that the decade just closed, nearly two hundred years 
after the Industrial Revolution, has for the first time shown a substantial accomplishment 


in relating machine inspired design to a machine inspired way of life. 
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T. F. Healy Collection 


a The social consequences of machine production need no recapitulation here, but 
C against the background of this issue it is interesting to note the effects on the 
creative arts. Perhaps the most important thing that happened was the sub- Ff 
ordination of the aristocrats of state and church, patrons of the arts since the ; 
beginnings of recorded history, to a new class: merchants, bankers and indts- 
trialists whose ignorance of art was equaled only by their total lack of intergst 
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in it. Also important as a disintegrating element was the machine's sudden 





| Brown Bros extension of design possibilities and the consequent undermining of a handicraft 
| tradition hitherto disciplined by limited materials and limited techniques. Look- 
ing back, it is easy to see how the normal processes of design development were 
disrupted by the formidable combination of social and technical changes, and 
throughout the nineteenth century the arts and artists languished, finally to 
express their frustration in escape or rebellion. Gaugin fled to Tahiti, William 


Morris tried to turn the clock back with a return to the handicrafts, and the 





Pre-Raphaclites took refuge in sickly dreams of the glories of a dead era. The 
artist became a kind of social vermiform appendix, and as his usefulness declined, 


so did the respectability of his profession. 


The new favorite of the mighty was the engineer-inventor, whose function \was 





not to glorify the rulers, but to make them still richer, and in his hands the 





crude early machines were brought to such a degree of efficiency that the once 
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clumsy forms gradually began to show an organic beauty comparable to those 
found in nature. And as in nature there was no conscious esthetic effort involved, 
merely a very hard-boiled process of selection and rejection on the basis of 
performance. Architecture, during this period, followed the course of the machin 
only in the increasing complexity and diversity of types, the palace, church and 
fortress being replaced by hundreds of previously non-existent structures: fac 
tories, railroad stations, schools, department stores, ete. The results were not 
fortunate. Left without directions in a chaotic environment, the architects 
plunged into eclecticism, exhausting the various “styles” almost as rapidly as 
they discovered them. Only in such engineering works as Paxton’s magnificent 
Crystal Palace was the great tradition in building still followed. 

The twentieth century opened with a tremendous accumulation of industrial 
forms, so great in many cases that the entire physical landscape was altered, 
and inevitably these strange and powerful shapes began to find expression in 
the work of a new generation. The painters and sculptors in particular showed 


a strong emotional response to the industrial scene, and abstract art appeared 


c 


harassed 


this influence was very direct indeed, and on at least one occasion 
U.S. customs officials classified incoming abstract sculpture as machinery. Apart 
from such extreme manifestations, however, the new movement spread with 
phenomenal rapidity through the entire field of design, from architecture down 
to the smallest commodities, and today it is evident, as suggested by the graph 


above, that the gap between machine design and esthetics is fast closing 


White, Wm. M. Rittase 
mys cege 
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as a possible way out of a century-old dilemma. Frequently the expression of 
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It is characteristic of any period that all of its creations have a certain family 
resemblance, an underlying unity of form which does not spring from the 
imagination of the artist, but rather reflects the surrounding world and espe- 
cially the prevailing modes of production. This is evidenced by the above photo- 
graphs, although such parallels can obviously be carried to absurd lengths. Simi- 
larities in the Miro painting and the highway photograph do not necessarily 
mean that the painter ever saw a road intersection, but they do suggest that the 
technical trend toward complex curves is not without its effect on contemporary 
artists. With the emergence of the designer as the conscious exponent of a machine 
esthetic, design enters a new stage. Not only are the arts influenced by the 
machine, but the reverse is also now true. It is this interplay of influences that 
gives the 1930-40 period—*Design Decade”—its peculiar interest and importance. 
The rapid maturing of design does not mean that any millennium has been 
reached. Streamlining, for instance, has been perverted from functional design 
to a mere selling trick. The small radio is one of thousands of examples that 
might have been selected. Occasionally this tendency is carried to sheer idiocy, 
as in the case of a coffin manufacturer who asked his designer for the latest in 
streamlined caskets. 

Sometimes the influence is reversed, as in the piece of heavy machinery illus- 
trated. Since the vertical skyscraper style is distinctly inferior to pure machine 
design at the present time, its use in such cases can only mean pointless retro- 
gression. There are other unfavorable factors, some beyond the control of the 
designer. One is superficial styling to speed up obsolescence and thereby stimu- 
late sales. There is deceptive packaging, the use of sheet materials over open 
structural forms to give an illusion of greater size and weight. Equally imp 
tant is the manufacturer's understandable fear of styling his product beyond 
the limits of public acceptance, particularly since mass production methods « 


courage gambling with the enormous sums needed to re-tool the modern pla 
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The lack of ornament in contemporary design has been noted by any number 
of critics. It would be absurd, however, to ignore the extraordinary richness of 
form in the modern scene, or the amazing variety of textures, colors and pat 
terns at the disposal of the designer. The practice of breaking up surfaces better 
left intact is another matter, however, and among the current manifestations of 
this persistent search for a “modern” ornament is the curious cult of the “three 
little lines.” As indicated in the illustrations, few objects have escaped the plague 
of this unholy trinity. 

The story of “Design Decade” covers an epoch of historic importance, for within 
this ten-year period the trend of a century has crystallized. If in the pages that 
follow the reader finds a few examples subject to the criticisms made above, as 
well as much work comparable to Vahan Hagopian’s superbly direct and beauti- 
fully proportioned TelAutograph machine, it should be remembered that a true 
picture of the decade could not be otherwise. Any such compilation of photo 
graphs as this has two functions: while summing up past accomplishments, 1 
also indicates future directions. To give emphasis to the latter the editors have 
asked a number of architects and designers to prepare projects indicating pos 
sible future trends. These projects are not visions of the year 2000, but a serious 
attempt to project existing trends in America a few years forward, and like the 
issue itself they cover a broad range. 

Throughout this summary of an exciting period, one theme runs through like 
a red thread: the machine as a basic influence and a new creative instrument 
Through the machine the artist is replacing a lost group of select patrons with 
a greater one, numbered in tens of millions. Through the machine the arts have 
come off their crumbling pedestals and gone back to the workshop. Which is 


where they belong, and where they always were in the great periods 


Sechauaen, Shigeta 291 


























Contemporary design, from 
painting and sculpture to 
architecture and commodities, 
has its most important basis 
in the widely varied elements 
of the industrial scene. The — 
machine is its purest expres- 
sion, with the factory as a 
logical architectural counter- 
part. 
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The vertical style reached a peak early 
in the decade and has showed no further 
progress. Distinguished examples — of 
work along other lines are illustrated in 
13 and 14. The significance of Rocke- 
feller Center lies not in any new exterior 
expression, but in the fact that single 
ownership of three city blocks made 
group planning possible. Office building 
lobbies have reflected passing fashions 
of the period; at present they follow the 
broad general trend of greater simplicity 


and directness. 
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1935 


7. “Four-Fifty Sutter” Building in San Francisco. 
Calif., Miller & Pflueger, architects. 8. Chrysler 
Building in New York, William Van Alen, arebi- 
tect. 9. Daily News Building in New York Hood 
and Howells, architects. 10. Empire State Build- 
ing in New York, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, archr 
tects. LL. Insurance Co. of North America New 
York, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon. archite 12. 
Field Building in Chicago, Il., Graham, Ancerso® 
Probst & White, architects. 13. Philadelph Sav- 
ing Fund Building in Philadelphia, Pa., Howe \ 
Leseaze, architects. 14, Johnson Wax Co. B ilding 
in Racine, Wis., Frank Lloyd Wright. a itect 
15. Rockefeller Center in New York (1935-1940 
Reinhard & Hofmeister; Corbett, Harr-on 
MacMurray; Hood & Fouilhoux, architec! 
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1. Telephone Building in N 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker ircliite 

2. Chrvsler Building in Ne York. Will 
Van Alen, architect. 3. Squibb Buildu 
New York, Ely Jacques Kahn, arehit 
4. International Building in Rockefel 
Center, New York, Rembhard & Hofmeist 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray: Hood & 
Fouilhoux, architects. 5. Time & Life Build 
ing, Rockefeller Center (see No. 4 6. 
Building No. 11, Rockefeller Center Ni 
York. Reinhard & Hofmeister, Harrison & 


Fouilhoux, architects 
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The structures most closely related to industry 
represent the peak of present-day architecture. 
Two examples are shown on the opposite page. 
(An interesting illustration of evolution in factory 
design is shown above (1), where a recent addi- 
tion was made to an earlier building. Windowless 
factories are a development within the decade: 
one type (5) uses glass block walls, another (2) 
depends entirely on artificial illumination. There 
is no indication that these will supplant the glass 


enclosed type (6). 


1. Factory for American Can Co.. Jersey City, N. J.. 
Carl G. Preis, architect & engineer. 2. Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass.. The Austin Co., engineers 
and builders. 3. Kimble Glass Co... Vineland. N. J.. 
William Leseaze, architect 1. Dough Rounder for 
Baker Perkins, Ine., Harold Van Doren & Assoc., de- 
yners. 5. Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. Hortonspheroid 
Southern Texas. 6 De Soto Press Shop, Detroit, 
Mich., Albert Kahn Ine., architects 
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fan, Robert Heller, designer. 


iting machines, Barnes & Reinecke, designers. 
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Durant Manufacturing Co. counting machine, 
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Charles D. Bridell, Inc. '"Memo-Valet,"" Egmont 
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y machine, Henry Drey 























Robert M. Damora 


l. Offices of Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, Goodwin & Stone, 
architects. 2. Holophane Co. flush 
lighting unit. 3. Parab-o-lume ceiling, 
Republic Steel Corp., Berger Divi- 
sion. 4. Offices for the Meyercord 
Co., Abel Faidy, designer. 5. Mary 
Barron slips, The Davidson Brothers 


Co., New York. 


Robert M. Damora 





The variety and improved appearance of business machines is echoed in the 


offices themselves. As in houses, the 1930 tendency toward interiors of the 
operating room type has not persisted. The stamped metal ceiling (3), de- 
signed for scientific light distribution, is a good example of textural richness 
produced by industrial developments. Below, a new slip, functionally designed 


to maintain its proper position regardless of the wearer’s posture. 
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ing is found in the fresh patterns it has | 
TT 


duced, As in periods past, these patterns devi 


naturally from the structure itself. 


Top: Main Studio, Desert ¢ 
Chandler, Arizona. Frank ! 
Wright architect Left Che 
plant, Tonawanda, N.Y Albert h 
ir irclutect Facing page top 
on Wax Co. office, Racine, Wis I 
Llovd Wright, architect. Botton 
Cafeteria, Chevrolet plant, 3 
wanda, N. Y. Albert Kahn. in 
tect. Bottom right: Industrial R 
Corp. plant, Painesville, Ohio. \S 
Watson & Assoc., engineers 
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FOR THE GCSEpR Corr 


A GENERAL PRODUCTION FARM IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


‘This f tudy is based primarily on the 
eory that t ost successful farming opera- 


tion in the Middle West is the so-called Dairy 
duction Farm. 
farm presupposes a location on an 
rtant highway, where much of the farm 
produce would be sold. All feed except con- 
entrates is raised on the farm. The adjacent 
fields are rotated for pasturage. The access to 
m the 


farm group is past the 


ind the horse stalls. 


“The farm buildings are grouped in one single- 
2s separated 


Hay, the 


story structure, divided into zone 


by masonry walls and fire doors. 


fire hazard, 


proof haykeeper. Cir 


is contained in a sep- 
culation through- 
the group is under shelter. Feed is carried 
on an overhead conveyor. A through passage 
vide enough to take a manure spreader ex- 
horse and cattle zone. 
best 


1xis turned slightly toward 


“All animal shelter is oriented for the 
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CREATED BY THE OFFICES OF PAUL SCHWEIKHER AND THEODORE LAMB, WINSTON ELTING, ASSOCLATED 


NUMBER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRr\ 


the southeast. Prevailing summer wit 


carry animal odors away from the 
"Stalls placed in a single line give a 


equal light during winter months. The 


barns are easily ventilated. While the 


because of its length, would seem to ir 


lan requ 


high construction sts, the f 


heavy timber construction, uses standard lur 


ber lengths and simple framing. 


walls can be either local stone, ramm 
or concrete. Sod roofs are suggested f 
insulation value and economy. 


“The residence has a large area fc 


portant activities of cooking, laundering, sev 


ing and canning. This space over 


} 


farmyard, drive and 


larm marKxet 


zone for sleep and relaxation faces 
und garden. An oversize washroon 
provided with lockers, 
entrance. 

"The large fireplace is placed in the 


1gainst winter 
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Ingersoll adjustable rail miller, Herbert Rosengren 
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Hydraulic Press Mfg. Cc Hi-speed press. Town otor Co. li 


ift truck, John Gordon Rideout, design 
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plus mixer, Herbert Rosengren, designer. Pneumatic Sales Corp. Ltd. automatic inverted bottle cleaner, Herbert Rosé 
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Among the most miter 








the decade has been 


dustrial design to products 
products rarely seen and 

the average consumer. A n 

are illustrated on the opposite 


created almost entirely within 


; 


vears, has set an unsurpassed 


hye re 


industrial structures: shown 


the most recent constructions 


dam at Hiwassee (4) and th 


amauga powell house 


1. Caterpillar Diesel Forty tractor 
tractor Henry Dreyfuss dies 
designed by International Harve 
Lox wy, consultant «ae eT | i 
TVA, Roland A. Wank, principal 
Chickamauga power house, TVA, 
Wank, principal architect 






























































CREATED BY J. GORDON CARR FOR THE 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


A super-mechanized office for the modern ex- 
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The office interior at the right offers 
striking evidence of the possibilities 
modern structural materials. Sup- 
ports and roof are integral, with 
skylighting through the spaces be- 
cen the circles. Illustrations above 


the degree of consistency 


eved in the most common pieces 


furniture and equipment for the 


ce, 





International Business Machines 

electric accounting machine. 2. 
eral Electric air conditioner, Ray 
en, designer. 3. A. B. Dick Co. 
ieograph, Walter Dorwin Teague, 
ultant designer. 44 Desk and chair 
tandardized prefabricated units, Paul 
designer. 5. Yawman & Erbe execu- 





desk. 6, 9. Underwood Typewriters, 
le Guild, consultant on redesign. 
Royal Typewriter. 8. Royal Type- 
ter Henry Dreyfuss, designer. 10. 
ewriter design by George Switzer. 
Johnson Wax Co. offices, Racine, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 
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From giant bathing establishments 
to toys and beach accessories, from 
stadia to cameras, scooters to thea- 
ters and night clubs, range the in- 
creasingly diverse demands on the 
designer who caters to America’s 
new found interest in recreation. 
Often he must combine a sense of 
fantasy with the ability to handle 
large scale planning problems. De- 
spite this variety the same contem- 


porary trend is visible throughout: 


simplicity enhanced by textural 


richness, functional expression 
a feeling for form conditione 
the all-pervading influence ot 


machine. 
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Elmer L, Astleford Photos 





Fairchild Aerial Surveys 
Large scale projects for recreation are 
distinguished, but unimpressive in num 
ber. American architects and planners 


have done enough to indicate their com- 


petence to handle such projects with in- 


pe nuity and vigor: only the opportunities 
are lacking. Two of the examples shown 
(2,3) are by-products of bridge construc- 
tion. At the other end of the scale are a 
number of week-end and beach houses 
7-11), also limited in number but ex- 
tremely varied in conception and execu- 











Sand shell in Midland, Mich., Alden B. Dow, 
hitect. 2. Triborough Stadium, Randall’s Island, 
York, Dept. of Parks. 3. Chrystie-Forsythe 
rounds in New York, Dept. of Parks. 4. Jones 
Long Island, N. Y., Long Island State Park 

mission. 5. Phileo radio, L. J. Pierson, de- 
6. Grandstand at Narragansett Park, Paw- 

R. I., Mark Linenthal, engineer. 7. Bath 

at Hampton Bays, Long Island, William 
nheim, architect. 8. Week-end house in North- 

ong Island, A. Lawrence Kocher and Albert 
architects. 9, Beach House in Aptos, Calif., 
William Wilson Wurster, architect. 10. Residence in 
Woodstock, N. Y., William Muschenheim, architect. 
11. Beach House in Lake DPluff, IIL, offices of W. L. 


Pereira, architect. 
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Three outstanding designs for 
recreation Streamlining is 


egitimate in the tricycle, be- 


CAUSE the younger generation 
expects the latest expression 
of modernity in its playthings. 


The design also reduces the 





| 
| , 
i number of stampings to a 
| ( minimum. Commendable in 
the camera is the directness 
of expressio! there has been 
no attempt to make a compli- 
j cated instrument look like a 
box Brownie 


'{ Top Left—Heddon fish lures. Top 
7 right—Tot bike for American 
National Co., Harold Von Doren 
\ gners. Right East- 


& SS. cle 
man Kodak 16 mm. camera, de- 
. y ed iT cc“ 
ter D 
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ation with Wal- 


ipora 
league 


CREATED BY MERRY HULL AND ROBERT GEISSMANN FOR THl NUMBER OF Till 
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The objects assembled here give some idea of the scope 
of design for recreation. From cameras and accordions 
to marine hardware, tennis dresses and the humble 


vo-yo, the same trend holds good. 





1. Stanley Co. garden tools. 2. Eastman Kodak, Walter 
Dorwin Teague, designer. 3. “Lone Ranger’ Lasso-Spinners. 
1. General Alloys Co. marine hardware. 5. Wurlitzer Co 
accordions, Johnson & Zaiser, designers. 6. American Na- 
tional Co. “Skippy Racer,” Van Doren & Rideout, designers. 


ze Tennis clothes. 
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Born Los Angeles 1904. 
Japan, Andiana, 

City. His work may 
Mexico, Rockefeller 

ind in Buffalo, Toront 
ind New York muse- 
done some industrial 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


"Bp le length swing teaches that the rate of 
ermined by the length of the pendulum 
weight or width of arc. (Constructed of 

iffolding joints.) 

slide will develop instinct regarding 
necessary to overcome the centrifugal 

ed by the rate of slide. (One photo- 

g! ws the skeletal structure, the other shows 
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Samuel H. Gottscho 


The cinema interior exhibits few remaining traces of period in- 
fluence, most architects having come to realize that in a room 
that is dark most of the time there is little point in decoration 
beyond that provided by lighting and acoustical treatments. 
Figure 4 shows a distinguished, unconventional theater en- 


trance, and the Esquire Theater exterior (5) is interesting for 


i% 


LE EY) 7.7 


the frank acceptance of the auditorium as a windowless box. 


Where decoration counts, as in the mosaic wall (6) and the 
translucent plastic ceiling (9), 1t is being handled with increas 


ing freshness and assurance. 








1. Radio City Musie Hall in New York, Reinhard & Hofmeister: 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray; Hood & Fouilhoux. architects 
2. Pix Theater in White Plains, New York, Ben S« hlanger, architect 
3. Normandie Theater in New York. Rosario Candela. architect 


4. Telepix Cinema in Boston, Peter & Stubbins. architects. 5. Esquire 





Theater in Chicago, Pereira & Pereira, architects. 6. Longchamps 
Restaurant in New York, Louis A. Abramson, architect, Winold Reiss. 
le wer and decorator ‘a Waring mixer, Peter Muller-Munk. designer 
8. Cocktail set. Ernest Hagerstrom, designer. 9. St. Francis Hotel 
Bar and cocktail lounge, San Francisco, Calif., Timothy L. Pflueger, 
architect. 10. Ben Marden’s Riviera in Fort Lee, N. J., Louis A. 
Abramson, architect 
F. 8. Lincoln, Alfred Cook, Haskell, Hedri 
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THE HIGHWAY HOTEL was designed to provide the sam- de. 


gree of elegance in accommodations as the good hotel. Each room has 
maximum privacy; there is a screened individual garden and a garage. Only 
clerestory windows lighting the bathrooms and providing cross ventilation for 
the living-bedroom are visible from the outside. The main building is shaped 
to become a baffle to highway view and sounds, to provide restaurant, park. 
ing and dining facilities visible from the highway, and to become a signboard 
which would be especially useful if the building were part of a standardized 


OU 


chain. (Continued on page 92) 
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Morris Rosenfadd 





i¢© Fokker yacht (1) was one of the first attempts 
modern design in naval architecture; also signifi- 
t was its extensive use of plywood. Figure S 
Ws an amusing and handsome gadget: the frank- 
ters are impaled on strips of metal which form an 
‘ctrical connection and become the heating ele- 
ents. The plane (2) is typical of recent sport and 
uning models. 
|. “Q.E.D.", Anthony Fokker, designer. 2. Bellanca 
ine. 3. “Miracle Chef” grille. 4. Viz-Lite hand-generator 
hlight. 5. John Wanamaker’s “House of Vistas” at 


Y. World’s Fair. William A. Stokes Co. Furniture, 
Ruhtenberg, designer. 
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With modern clearly intrenched wherever building has to 


pay a return, domestic architecture still shows stout resist- 


ance. But today every city and many towns can poin 


their modern houses, and many of the new “traditi 


houses show greater openness and flexibility, some us’ 


new materials and always the new equipment. An 


hibited generation of home buyers is beginning to ques 


the resale value of the old copybook designs ten years 
now. The modern house, which opened the decade 
completely intellectualized importation in the Internat 
manner, now shifts to indigenous forms and materials 
wider appeal. More and more of these houses will be 
eventually acquiring the same sentimental aura no' 


tached to the houses modern will replace. 
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Qutstanding among the changes in 
s house design is the growing impor- 


tance of the concept of flexibility, 
itself a reflection of new ways of liv- 
ing. Expressed in the linking of in- 
door and outdoor areas, and in the 
merger of inside spaces formerly 


divided into fixed cubicles, these de- 





velopments have at the same time 








humanized the modern house and laser Blartesens 


ulded to its efficiency. 





Fred R. Dapprich 


1. House in Soulé Tract, Calif.. Clarence Mayhew, 
architect. 2. House in Pasadena, Calif., Robert Trask 
Cox, designer. 3. House in Los Angeles, Calif., Rich- 
ard J. Neutra, architect. 4. Collier's House of Ideas, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, Edward Stone, archi- 
lect, Dan Cooper, decorator. 5. House in Lincoln, 
Mass., Gropius and Breuer, architects. 


2zra Stoller Photos 
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: Ralph Steiner 
Samuel H. Gottscho 
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| 4 | ‘ Luckhaus 
Stephen Heiner | 6 | y, John Gass 
- Samuel H. Gottscho 


The single-family modern house exhibits one of the most interesting design progressions of the decade. Beginning as a slavish 
copy of International Style types imported from abroad, it has rapidly shifted in character, the most recent examples 
showing a successful combination of traditional warmth and intimacy and modern flexibility and openness. The change 
can be attributed partly to the public’s dislike of hard white boxes, partly to the architects’ growing impatience with the 
narrow limits of the style. Prefabrication, after its over-publicized beginnings, has now settled down as a small but steadily 
growing business. It has still to produce designs basically adapted to industrial production and thereby drastically reduce 
costs. Town houses, designed within a much more rigid program and conditioned by the paramount necessity of admit- 


ting a maximum of light to the interior, crystallized much earlier and show fewer changes. 


1934 1936 1939 1940 
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1. House in Fairfield, Conn., A. Lawrence 

i Kocher & Gerhard Ziegler, architects. 2. House 
New Hartford. Conn., Howe & Lescaze, 
rchitects. 3. House in Southampton, Long 
Island, Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects. 
1. House in Calif., Richard J. Neutra, archi- 
tect. 5. House in Highland Park, Ill., Dubin 
Dubin, architects. 6. House in Mount 
N. Y. Edward D. architect. 
Donald Deskey, consultant designer. 7. Ameri- 





Kisco, Stone, 


mn Houses, Inc. prefabricated house in White 
Plains, N. Y., Robert W. McLaughlin, archi- 
tect. 8. House in Calif.. Gardner A. Dailey, 
rchitect. 9, House in Whitemarsh, Pa., George 
. Howe. architect. 10. House in Des Moines, 
M CTOBER 1940 
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14, 15 Hedrich-Blessing 
Roger Sturtevant 
Commercial 





Iowa. Kraetsch and Kraetsch, architects. 11. 
House in Berkeley, Calif.. William Wilson 
Wurster. architect. 12. House in Chatsworth. 
Calif.. Richard J. Neutra, architect. 13. House 
in Los Angeles, Harwell Hamilton Harris, de- 
signer. 14. House in Lake Forest. Ill., George 
Fred Keck, architect. 15. House in Bear Run. 
Pa.. Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 16. House 
in Stockton, Calif. William Wilson Wurster, 
architect. 17. House in Oregon, John B. Yeon, 
A. E. Doyle and Associates. 18. House in Lin- 
coln, Mass., Gropius and Breuer, architects 
19. House in Kohler, Wis.. William Deknatel. 
architect. 20. House in Stanford University, 
Calif.. Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 21. 
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Paul Davis. 
Hedrich- Blessing 
toger Sturtevant 


Schnall 





22 Hedrich- Blessing 
| Samuel 1. Gottscho 

| Roger one 
. Robert Demora 


House in Maine. George Hlowe. are hitect. 22. 
House in Lake Bluff, Ill.. Pereira & Pereira 
architects. 23. House im Georgetown C« 
Hornbostel & Bennett architects Hears 
Wright. associate. 24. House 1 Modesto, Cali 
fornia. John Funk, architect 25. House 
Hockessin. Del.. Victorine & Samuel Homes 
architects . 
TOWN HOUSES: 1. House in New Yor! 
William Lescaze. architect. 2. House in Ne 
York, Morris Sanders, architect 3. House 
Chicago. Tll.. James F Eppenstein, architect 
4. House int New York, Michael M Hare, are! 
tect. 5. Apartment in New York, Sanders & 


Breck, architects 
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The two strips of photographs on these pages illustrate the two main trends in modern 
interior design. As might be expected, they parallel the developments previously noted in 


exteriors. The upper strip shows examples of the earliest modern—and modernistic—interiors 





and their more recent counterparts. At the beginning of the decade, to find the appear- 
ance of livability associated with the conventional idea of home, it was necessary to turn 


to one of the traditional styles (8). Later interiors (9-13) demonstrate conclusively that 





the same desirable qualities can be expressed in contemporary terms. 
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12 


architect. 2. Penthouse apartment bedroom in New 
York, Lee Simonson, designer. 3. House of Tomor- 
row, Chicago World’s Fair, George Fred Keck, archi- 


tect. 4. Mandel House in Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
Edward D. Stone, architect, Donald Deskey, col- 


laborating designer. 5. Cahn house in Lake Forest, 


Ill., George Fred Keck, architect. 6. New York studio, 
Russel Wright, designer. 7. Living Room, Russell 


Fred R. Dapprich 


1. Apartment in New York, William Muschenheim, 














Barnett Aitken, designer. 8. House in Sudbury. Ma 
Derby, Barnes & Champney, architects. 9. House in 
New York, Morris B. Sanders, architect. LO. Hous 
in Miquon, Pa., Kenneth Day, architect. L1. Hous 
on Mt. Desert Island, Maine, George Howe, archite 
12. House in Glendale, Calif Harwell Hamiulto 
Harris, designer. 13. House in Los Angel ( 
Richard J. Neutra, architect 
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Morton Berger 
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: 1. Hotel suite in Chicago, Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 

| rill, architects. 2. Punch bowl, Russell Barnett Ait- 
% ken, designer. 3. Tommi Parzinger, designer. 4. M 

3 Marguerita Mergentime. designer. Ss House in Koh- 
| ler, Wis., William Deknatel, architect. 6 House in z 
; Pasadena, Calif.. Robert Trask Cox, designer. 7. 4 
i House in Pasadena, Calif., Harwell Hamilton Harris, z 
. * 





designer. 8. Radio Nurse, Isamu Noguchi, designer, 
Dictograph Corp., mfgr. 9. Big Ben clock, Henry 
Dreyfuss, designer, Westclox Company, mfgr. 10. 
Walter Von Nessen, designer. 11. Russel Wright, 
designer. Raymor Mfg. Division, mfgr. 12. Kurt 
Versen, designer. 13. Waylande Gregory, designer. 
14. Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Donald Deskey, de- 
ener, 15. Air King Radio, Van Doren & Rideout, 
designers. 16. Lyric radio, Russel Wright, designer. 
17. Phileo radio, Ben Nash, Ine., designers. 18. 
Kadette radio, Barnes & Reinecke, designers. 19. 
RCA Victor radio, John Vassos, designer. 

















The variety of accessories for the contemporary 


interior has increased each year, with distin- 








vuished painters and sculptors (2, 8, 13) begin- 2 
5" ed ] 5 I : ; pai : 5 : Hedrich- Bless 
z ning to show interest in this field. The influx of 4 
| Bs , . 
e fresh talent has done much to broaden the scope 1 
| of interior design, which has been moving eadiattas di 
| , steadily away from the mechanical frigidity ot Pry 


earlier work 

The sequence of small radios is of particular 
interest, showing the first plastic case (15), one 
of the earliest modern designs (16) and a 
change in the placing of knobs and dial for 
vreater convenience (17). Recent examples (18, 
| 19) show an excellent integration of parts and a 
variety of satisfying solutions. The meta! chair 


1+) is one of the few new designs for steel tub- 





ing; the seat and back of perforated sheet metal 





is a good illustration of the manner in which 


pattern is being emphasized through the im- 





aginative use of standard industrial products. 
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Robert M. Damora 


[t is characteristic of the decade that the tubular steel chair, once an indispensable part 
of the modern interior, now serves only those purposes for which it is best suited. Wood— 


turned, bent, laminated—appears in new designs. The current interest in texture Is ex- 
pressed by materials as old as leather, as new as plastic webbing. The same trend is 
visible in interiors, with a choice ranging from magnificent handwoven fabrics to inexpen- 
ive straw matting, 


2. Heywood-Wakefield, Gilbert 


1. Edward Stone. architect, The Bartos Co. Inc. mfer. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings 


3. Prodomo, designers. 4 Walter Von Nessen, designer. 5. 
Pascoe, Bruno Mathsson, designer. 7. Handwoven fabrics, Ann 
fabrics, Dorothy Wright Liebes, designer. 9. House at Stanford 
University, Calif.. Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 10, Merry Hull, designer. Daniel Hays 
Co., mfgr. 11. House in New Hope, Pa., Antonin Raymond, architect. 12, Phonograph and radio 


thinet, Wharton Esherick, designer. 13. Glasses for “American Way,” Joseph Platt, designer. Im- 
14. Flatware, Laurits Christian EFichner, designer 


Rohde, designer. 
Ltd., designers. 6. Artek 
Franke, designer. 8. Handwoven 


(sla Corp., migr. 
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Three more interiors (5, 6, 7) show the range 


of treatments open to the modern designer. 





Stock furniture designs, while lagging behind 


other developments for the house, include such 


ag enemy 











attractive and useful pieces as 12 and 13. An in- 































le genious piece recently produced (13) can be 
used as shown and as a dining table; the ends 5 7 
| ‘ Songini-Stem 
can be used separately as stools or end tables. 
| ; Fashions in wallpaper are confusing, and the 





designer must conform to the momentary dic- 
tates of market and manufacturer. Typical are 
the examples above: illustration 1, executed in 
1931. still looks more fresh than 3, executed 


about nine years later by the same designer. 


1. Wallpaper. Teresa Kilham, designer. 2. Wallpaper, 
The Birge Co. 3. Wallpaper, Teresa Kilham, designer 
Imperial Paper Corp. 4. House in Pasadena, Calif, 
Robert Trask Cox, architect. 5. Living room in Chi- 


| cago, Ill., Samuel Marx, architect, Dorothy Wright 

Liebes, textile designer. 6. Dining room in New York, 

William Pahlmann, designer. 7. Hardman Piano, Lee 

' | Simonson, designer. 8, Steinway Piano, Donald 
: 


Deskey, designer. 9. Dyna Tone piano, radio, phono- 
vraph. 10. Radio, record player and television unit, 
’ John Vassos, designer. 11, Mats and napkins, Mar- 
yuerita Mergentime, designer. 12, Sideboard, Dan 
Cooper, designer, M. Bartos, mfgr. 13. Folding table 
for Artek-Pascoe, Bruno Mathsson, designer. 
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The use of old furniture in modern rooms 
(3), unthinkable in the early Thirties, has 
become quite respectable in the Forties 
The change has been valuable, both in 
undermining the rigid style concepts of , : — Roger Sturteved 
early modern and in fostering a trend to 
ward warmer interiors. In this connec- 
tion the efforts of designers of furniture, 
rugs, and accessories have been of great 
assistance. An especially ingenious eXx- 
ample is shown in 6, a sideboard which 
contains linen drawers, trays, silver com 


partment and a small bar 


I. Spun aluminum bun warmer, Russel Wrielit 
designer. 2, Kenilworth Studios ash tray. ciga 
rette box and candy dish, Robert Gruen. de 
signer. 3. Town house in Chicago, Ill... James 
F. Eppenstein, architect. 4 House in Modesto 
Calif., John Funk, architect. 5. Residence in 
L n, Mass., Walter F. Bogner, architect 
6. Sideboard, Frederick Kiesler, designer. 7. 
House in Santa Ana, Calif.. Robert Hiden 
designe 8. Heyvwood-Wakefield Co. coffee 
table, Leo Jiranek, designer. 9, Handtufted 
sculptured rug, Stanislav V’Soske. 10, “Air- 
foam” rubber upholstery, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 11, Gladding, McBean & Co 


pottery, Morris Sanders, designer 
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“The plan as shown provides a private bedroom 


or study. Lounging or sleeping space off the 
living room could be closed off with folding doors 





7) 


or heavy curtains. This area has direct access to 
the bath. 

“One wall of the house has windows in service 
1reas only. This could face the street or abutting 
property. Sleeping areas would open on a walled 
bedroom garden. Living and dining terraces could 
be walled as desired. 

The arrangement of doors and windows permits 
the sun to enter the house freely with almost any 
orientation. Economy and efficiency were the con. 
trolling factors in the design of the service areas, 

This scheme offers a modern dwelling to the 
house-starved low income family, thanks chiefly 


to the radical departure from the prevailing sys- 


“For the rest, the plan abides by the teachings 

inctionalism, modified only by the need for 

it is meant to be akin 

to the architectural humanism of Frank Lloy 

Wright rather than the inhibited abstractionalism 
ie os 

oty lists. 


The larger philosophy in back of the plan is 





this: the home for the average American family 

e price-level of the 
yet it should be more than a mere 
gadget; it must be a witness to man’s humble 


spirit of romanticism as well as to his proud in- 





sistence upon up-to-date rationality and mechan- 


ical perfection; it must harbor the imponderable 


1s well as serve the measur- 
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\ny prediction concerning the kitchen made in 1930 would probably 
have noted an increasing number of standardized units, forecasting a 
perfectly functioning room, the last word in machine design. This trend 
s still important, but the publication of the Willey house kitchen (3) 
in 1938 started another trend, based on a less rigid interpretation of 
the kitchen’s uses. The project on page 269 suggests further simplifica- 
tion of kitchen equipment with greater flexibility of use. 

Equipment reached a high point quite early, as in the 1933 refrigerator 
>). Design changes in the past few years have involved only surface 
styling for the most part. Kitchen utensils, such as the kettle above, 


include some of the best designs produced to date. 
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1. Club Aluminum tea kettle, Trace and Warner, designers. 2. Kitchen 
Aid mixer, Egmont Arens, designer. 3. Kitchen in Minneapolis, Minn., 
Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 4. Kitchen, American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., George Sakier, designer. 5. General Electric Refrigerator, 
Henry Dreyfuss, designer. 6. Servel Gas Refrigerator, Lurelle Guild, 
designer. 7. General Electric range, Ray Patten, designer. 8. Westing- 
house Electric range, Harold Van Doren and Assoc., designers. 9. General 
Electric range, Ray Patten, designer. 
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Phe efforts of industrial designers in the field of kitchen uten- 
sils have produced many imexpensive and attractive tools. (1). 
Phe electrical appliances 5, 6, 7 and 8 constitute a strong argu- 
ment for Mr. Hamby ’s contention (see facing page) that the 


kitchen of the future will have individually wired cooking 


utensils in place of the present range. 


1. Washburn kitchen utensils, Henry Dreyfuss. designer. 2. Kitchen 
Aid coffee mill, Egmont Arens, designer. 3. Flex-Seal pressure cooker 
1. Pyrex double boiler, Corning Glass Works. 5. MeGraw Electric 
Toastmaster, Barnes & Reinecke, designers. 6 Waffle iron. McGraw 
Electric Co. 7. Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. coffee maker. Alfonso 
lannelli, designer. 8. Nesco roaster, C. E. Waltman & Assoc., designers 


9. Kitehe Fordyce ind Hamby and George Nelson, architects 
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The bathroom, already one of the best rooms in the house 
by 1930, has been cleaned up in the intervening years, but 
not fundamentally improved. One of the outstanding fix- 
tures (12) was developed early in the decade. The pre- 
fabricated bathroom (11), representing a basic design 
change, never got into production. An interesting organiza- 
tion of fixtures for greater simplicity and convenience is 


n in 14. The tremendous volume of product redesign is 


ited by the before and after pictures on the opposite 


eral Electric sink with garbage disposal unit, Ray Patten. 
2. U. S. Manufacturing Co. fly swatters, Henry Drey- 
lesigner. 3. Dripcut Sales Co. server. 4, Birtman Electric Co. 
ron, redesign by Alfonso Iannelli, 1932. 5. A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Kit electric food mixer, redesign by Robert Heller, 1936. 
‘lontgomery Ward’s hand vacuum cleaner, redesign by Walter 
n Teague. 7, “Technotrol” thermostat, redesign by Barnes & 
ke. 8. Fairbanks-Morse Co. stoker, redesign by Alfonso 
li. 9. Apex Speedliner Washer, redesign by Henry Dreyfuss, 
10. Kohler Co. bathroom. 11. Prefabricated bathroom unit, 
inster Fuller, designer. 12. American Radiator and Standard 
Corp. wash basin, George Sakier, designer. 13, Crane Co. 
om fixtures, Henry Dreyfuss, designer. 14, Collier’s House of 
bathroom in New York, Edward D. Stone, architect. 
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1. House in Miquon, Pa., Kenneth Day, architect. 2. Koven 
boiler, Gustav Jensen, designer. 3. Spencer Heater, Gilbert 
Rohde, designer. 4. Tenite valve handle for Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Co. 5, Briggs Beautyware plumbing fixtures. 6. Detecto 
Scales, redesigned in 1938 by Robert Heller. 7. General Electric 
washing machine, Ray Patten, designer. 8. Bendix washer, 
Bendix Home Appliances Engineering Department. 9. Maytag 
washing ma hine, Harold Van Doren and Assoc., designers. 
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avdiable, (2) combination ipressead-all wate! (Continued on page 92) 
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- mene 
School, MLT. O PINT HOUSE 
ce ict Blais The familiar ncept of the one-room apartment each apartment is provided with movable sash; 
IN OrkK INLUSE . ’ 
K rt s been developed in an ingenious way, with this would be of translucent glass, and so tilted 
ertain fundamental improvements based on a that there would be no loss of privacy for the 
w apartment house plan. Rooms set on a 1djoining terrace. There is a dining table at the 
liagonal intersect a curved front, creating a se- end of each apartment which can be pushed 


ries of private balconies. The long vista through through a wall opening into the kitchen. Sleepi 


ing 
the room from its entrance would be attractive. facilities would be provided by one of the numer. 
For cross ventilation the short exposed wall of ous types of convertible couches on the market, 
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en progress in multi-family dings Steet Baus 





| during the decade can be seen in a com- 
) parison of the two buildings above, the 
mf horizontals of (1) giving way to a 
much more honest and satisfying treat- 


ment. In housing generally, however, the 3 
B ie itstanding examples are only an in- 


on of what the architect could do if 


§ re not hamstrung by prevailing con- 
ns of small scale land ownership. De- 
; evelopment in this field will of neces- 


be confined to minor improvements in 
and surface treatment until some 
s of planning in larger units is found. 


1. Beaux-Arts apartments, New York, Ken- 
M. Murchison, Hood, Godley & Fouil- 


é architects. 2, Apartment house in New 
Frederick L. Ackerman, architect, Ram- a ee 
Sleeper, associates. 3. Carl Mackley : . annonce lak 
Philadelphia, Pa., W. Pope Barney, 2 
ct, Albert Kastner and Oscar Stonorov, 
ers. 


ei . 
Dana A. Barnes 



































Wendell MacRay 


McLaughlin Ais Service 


The best of the large scale projects make use of the effective 
repetition of standard units (3, 6, 7, 8). The greatest op- 
portunities for the future are probably to be found in the 
free plan, unconfined by an existing street layout; the clos- 
est approximations here are 4, 5 and 6, all government 
projects constructed in the open country. Examples of mod- 
erately priced furniture and accessories are shown on the 
opposite page (9-11). 


1. Rockefeller apartments in New York, Harrison & Fouilhoux, 

chitects. 2. Parkchester project in New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company Board of Design. 3. Castle Village apart 
ments, New York, George Fred Pelham, Jr., architect. 4. Green- 
belt, Md., Farm Security Administration, Douglas D. Ellington 


and if 


Ohio. Farm Security Administration, Roland A. Wank, G. Frank 
Cordner, architects. 6. Chandler Farms, Inc. Houses, Arizona 
Farm Security Administration, Cairns and DeMars, architects 
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1 Reginald J. Wadsworth, architects. 5. Greenhills. Cincinnati. 
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7. Queensbridge Housing, Long Island, U.S.H.A., William F. R. 
allard; Henry S. Churchill, Frederick G. Frost, Burnett C. Turner, 

ciate architects. 8, Willert Park housing, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.HLA. 
ederick C. Backus, architect. 9. Chair for “American Way.” 
tussel Wright, designer. 10. Pottery, Russel Wright, designer. 11. 
\. Stokes Co. furniture group, Jan Ruhtenberg, designer. 
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Quantitatively less important than the products of heavy 
industry, scientific instruments have nevertheless played 
a significant role in giving direction to contemporary 
design. This is particularly true in the case of medica! 
instruments and equipment, whose special requirements 
have resulted in a profusion of new forms. The refresl- 
ing absence of surface styling reflects the uncomprom! 
ing insistence on mechanical perfection. Here as in 1) 
dustry the finest achievenients have been produced | 
men not primarily concerned with esthetic effects. On 
in the buildings, with a few outstanding exceptions, ha’ 
survivals of eclecticism had a restraining effect on desi; 


development. 
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tional view Bausch & 
microscope. 2. Clay- 
s centrifuge. 3. Hospital 
Co. sterilizers in Wel- 


Island Hospital, New 


4. Clay-Adams pelvic 
s. 5. Bausch & Lomb 
8 microscope. 6. General 
e dental X-ray cones. 
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13 1936 Wm. L. Ford 
The bulk of the big general hospital has ae % : iy 


prevented a wholesale adoption of the 


Se Seek SEES BE 


vertical style, and in some cases attempts 


Seeeeees 


have heen made to apply vertical and 
horizontal treatments to the same frame- 


work. Distinguished buildings in the field 


SESS Beeee 


ure not lacking, however, and include such 
excellent examples as the Denver Chil- 
dren’s Hospital (7) and (13), the Lake 


County Sanatorium (14), and others 





shown on these pages. 


1. House and offices of Dr. P. M. Lovell, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Richard J. Neutra, architect. 
2. Presbyterian Medical Center in New York, 
James G. Rogers, architect. 3. The Kye Insti- 
tute of New York City, James G. Rogers, 
architect. 4 U.S. Marine Hospital in Seattle, 
Wash.. Bebb & Gould, architects. 5. New York 
Hospital, Cornell Medical Center in New York, 
Coolidge Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, archi- 
tects. 6. Los Angeles County General Hospital 
of Los Angeles, Calif., Allied Architects Asso- 
A., architects. 7. Children’s Hos- 
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McLaughlin Air Service : 12 
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| pital in Denver, Colo.. Burnham Hoyt. archi- 
F 8. Building for Minnesota Dept. of 
bi Health, Minneapolis, Minn., William M. Inge- 
architect. 9, Little Traverse Hospital in 
toskey, Mich., Skidmore & Owings, architects. 
Hospital for Chronic Diseases, Welfare 
ind, New York, Butler & Kohn, York & 
ver, associated architects. 11. Hospital in 
ile Plains, New York, Schultz & Weaver, 
itects. 12. Memorial Hospital for the 
tment of cancer and allied diseases in New 


k, James G. Rogers, Inc. and Henry C. 
on, architects. 13. Fresh water pool, Chil- 
s Hospital in Denver, Colo.. Burnham 
t. architect. 14. Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
ikegan, TIL, William A. Ganster and 
es of W. L. Pereira associated architects. 
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Hospital equipment shows an interesting contrast be- 

cen engineer- and designer-produced objects. Grant- 
the necessity for easily cleaned surfaces, the . 
dency of the designer, nevertheless, is to over- 
implify such complex apparatus, obscuring the basic 
rms through the arbitrary application of a rigid 
elope. A typical example is the X-ray machine (4), 
handsome design, but much less interesting in form 
in the base of the operating table directly above. 


( olumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, N. Y. 2, Tuber- 
Osis Sanatorium in Lake County, Waukegan, IIl., William 
Ganster and Offices of William Pereira, associated archi- 
ts. 3. Little Traverse Hospital in Petoskey, Mich., Skid- 
¢ & Owings, architects. 4, Westinghouse X-ray machine, 
ter Dorwin Teague, designer. 5. Old and new X-ray 


hines, 
Hedrich-Blessing 
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The light-transmitting properties of transparent 

plastics are put to good use in the new dental cee mee Sep. 
light (2) above. Plastics are playing an impor 
tant part in medical equipment, as elsewhere. 
because of their ease of cleaning, light weight 
and strength. The toothbrush (5) for traveling 
is an ingenious design whose handle serves as 
a container for tooth powder. The dentist’s stand 
(3) represents a substantial improvement over 


the conventional equipment in this field 


1. Laboratory, Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Waukegan, 
[l]., William A. Ganster and Offices of W. L. Pereira. 
associated architects. 2. “Lucite” surgical light. Curv 
lite Sales Co. 3. S. S. White dental unit. Henry Dre, 


fuss. designer. 4. Beetleware eye cup and container 


5. Denta Kit tooth brushes, Violetta, Inc. mfgr 
6. Willson safety g ygvles 


2. Dana B, Merrill, 4. H 
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CATERPILLAR ARCH SHOE 


The arch of the foot is made up of many : provides ba rt 
1oma. Studied at Ohi wedge-shaped bones 
versity, craft work at 

yan. At present suc- 
New York designer of 
‘lothes and accessories. 





pansion (1) but maintain a basic 
under the weight of the b 
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this upward flexing is not permitted by 
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like construction of steel and 

ing takes place only at the ball of the foot Illustrations A, B ind 4 
The “Caterpillar Arch” is designed of artic 

segments of plastic, shaped like keystones. Per sign 

fect support is obtained under the body's wei 

but when the foot takes a step the arch expands 


upwards as the bones do. The Caterpillar Arch rigid in t 
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“Functionalism” is an overworked word. Nevertheless the remark- 


able progress in design for shops and stores is based largely on 2 
new understanding of the meaning of functional design. The shop 
exists for trade: it can only serve to attract customers and to 
please them once they are inside. Every picture in this section 
illustrates in one way or another various attempts at func! onal 
design for merchandising. In no field has the triumph of the m lern 
architect been more complete. Reasons: the comparative la - of 
prejudice against change in the commercial field, and the nec: sity 
for every shopkeeper to meet the highest standards set b) his 


competitors, 
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1. Sommers Shoe Shop, New York, Percival Goodman, architect. 2. London Character Shoe 
Shop, Newark, N. J.. Vahan Hagopian, designer. 3. Eastman Kodak Store, New York, Walter 
Dorwir Teague, designer. 4. Socatch Bakery Shop, Chicago, Ill., Holabird & Root, architects. 
te Longchamps Restaurant, New York, Louis A. Abramson, architect, Winold Reiss, designer 

‘| decorator. 6, Steuben Glass Shop, New York, Platt & Platt and John M. Gates, archi- 
ects, MeMillen, Ine., decorators. 7, Dress Shop, Berkeley, Calif., John E. Dinwiddie, architect. 
®. Steckler Shop, New York, Morris Ketchum, architect, Victor Gruenbaum, associate. 
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‘| he rreat advance s in commercial design 

based primarily on the designers’ con- 
centration on essential merchandising 
deas All of the shops on these two 
pages have been selected from this view- 
point. 1: Counter used as display feature. 
t: Furniture arranged in model rooms. 
5: Modernization of the old arcade: the 
shop merges into the window. 7: Empha- 


sis on comfort for women shoppers. 




















lL. W. T. Grant store, Buffalo. N.Y Alfred 
S. Alschuler. architect. Raymond Loewy, de- 

er. 2. Mme. Huntingford pac kaging. Lucille 
Knoche, designer. 3. Sears Roebuck & Co. store, 
Los Ar ‘ Calif... J. S. Redden, architect. 
!. Showroom for Hermann Miller Furniture 


(< Chicago, Gilbert Rohde, designer. 5. 
Lederer shop, New York, Morris Ketchum, Jr., 
irchitect Victor Gruenbaum, associate. 6. 
Ilalle Bros oe dept., Cleveland, Ohio, Gilbert 


Rohde. designer. 7. Lord & Taylor lavette dept ' 
New York. Ravmond Loewy. designer. 8. “Free 
Finger vlove Merry [full, designer, Daniel 
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for customers, 6: Luxury for | 





shop: the usual row of chairs dis 





as a long divan. Quilted wall com- 





the setting. 11: Large simple shapes 






imity to displays of small objects, 





wecial fixtures for favorable presenta i 





nd convenient storage of prints, 
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10: “Hat bar.” Small, intimate shop within 
a large store. 12: Prominent grid pattern 


to unify display of varied objects. The 


separately lighted niches suggest the value 


of each piece shown. 13: Alcoves in a large 
space create illusion of privacy. 16: At- 
tractive bulk display of candy. Boxes of 


candy assembled as customer directs. 








Hays Co. and Aris Gloves, Inec., mfgrs. 9. 
Plexiglas display fixtures, Ira Schwam, de- 
signer. 10. Lord & Taylor hat dept., New 
York, Raymond Loewy, designer. 11. Jas. B. 
Williams, Ine. showroom in New York, Elea- 
nor Le Maire, designer. 12. Strasser Studio, 
New York, Gruenbaum & Krummeck, de- 
signers. 13. International Handkerchief Co. 
showroom, Russel Wright. designer. 14. Jewel 
boxes, Gustav Jensen, designer. 15. Print shop 
in New York, Walter Raymond, architect. 16. 
Altman-Kuhne shop in New York, Gruenbaum 
& Krummeck, designers 


Photos: (1, ) Esra Stoller (4 6) Hedrich-Blessing 
‘7, BO... 36, i Robert M. Dam 13) John Hans 
(15) Louis H. Dreyer. (2) Gordon Costs 
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Nowhere is the broad range of modern design better illustrated than 
in the field of commercial design. Extremes are alike, however, 12 
their emphasis on functional elements, as in the stair and columns 
in 1 and 3, and the decorative use of lighting units in 1, 8 and II. 
In equipment (2, 5) the invariable trend is toward the smooth, 


curved forms produced by stamping and molding. 


1. Chase National Bank, New York, Reinhard and Hofmeister, architects 
2. National Cash Register. Walter D. Teague. designer. 3. Crane Co. display 
rooms, New York, Landefeld & Hatch, architects. 4. Automaticket ver or. 
Esquire Theater, Chicago, Ill, Pereira & Pereira, consultants. 5. L arco 
check-writer. 6 Van Raalte. Inc. showroom in New York, Eleanor LeM ure, 


designer 
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7. Table and Chair, Altman & Kuhne Shop, New York, Gruenbaum & Krum- 
designers. 8. Mannequin display, Bamberger Dept. Store, Newark, 
Raymond Loewy, designer. 9. Beauty Shop in New York, Morris 

Dinwiddie, 


lers, architect. 10. Dress Shop in Berkeley, Calif., John E 
11. Interior, Orrefors Glassware Shop, New York, Hans Foy, 


Robert M 
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for mass merchandising is closely restricted by 
and counter storage requirements. To date the 
successful examples have concentrated on producing 
organized general scheme, subordinating in this 
the thousands of different articles. The super- 


(1) is a comparatively new type for which a 


tely satisfactory solution has yet to be found. Still 


f the store is its best equipment. The portable 


bove mark a high point in this field. 


's Grocery, Santa Monica, Calif.. Morgan, Walls & 
, architects. 2, W. T. Grant Department Store in Buf- 
v York, Raymond Loewy, designer, Alfred Alschuler, 
3. Cushman Bakery Shop, Raymond Loewy, designer. 
Toledo Seales and Enterprise meat chopper, Harold 
ren & Assoc., designers. 
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Ihis sequence of one New 


York  store’s windows begins 


with a traditional] setting, goes 
through several modernistic 
Phases to surre alism. 


with a 


and ends 





traditional] 
again. But the 


complete - 


setting 
circuit is not 


as a@ Comparison of 
he first 


and Jast illustrations 
will show. 
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indo display of 1940 capitalizes _ 
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het al ; 
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ce of Saks Fifth Avenue windows. Sidney 
designer 





eckel show window with Cynthia, Lester Gaba, 
rt. 2. Show window with mannequin, Cora 
designer. 3, 4, 6, 9, 11. Bonwit Teller win- 
Tom Lee, designer. 5. Mannequin, Lester Gaba, 
er. 7. Marcus & Co. window, Wm. Bayard 
Ir., designer. 8, Lord & Taylor window, Dana 
e, designer. 10. Elizabeth Arden window. How- 
\etcham, designer. 12. Saks Fifth Ave. Rousseau 
¥, Sidney Ring, designer. 13. Marcus & Co. 
window, Wm. Bayard Okie, Jr., designer. 


If the entire issue were devoted only to packaging it would 
still be difficult to show all of the outstanding examples that 
have appeared in the past ten years. The problem is one of 
getting attention, presenting the product favorably, and 
introducing functional improvements in the package itself. 
[llustrating the latter are the coffee sacks (1) and the cot- 


ton container (3). All show great skill in organizing the 


lettering as an integral part of the complete design. 


1. Coffee containers for Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Egmont 
Arens, designer (1932). 2. Higgins Inks, Egmont Arens, designer. 
3. Bauer & Black Cotton Picker, Gustav Jensen, designer (1929). 
1. Wieboldt’s wine packaging, Charles C. S. Dean, designer. 5. 
Mme. Huntingford cosmetics, Lucille Knoche, designer. 6. Coronet 
Gin Bottles, Morris Sanders, designer. 7. Radox Bath Preparation, 
treen & Olifiers, designers. 8. Wieboldt’s paints, Charles C 
S. Dean, designer. 9. Atlas batteries, Egmont Arens, designer. 
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The educational institution is one of 


strongholds of a conservatism whi 


clearly expressed in the great majorit 


school buildings. However, the growt 
progressive education and the commu! 
increasing demands on the school plan 
being reflected in new designs. A break 
the “styles” is visible in the subst: 
body of distinguished modern work, \ 
influence is spreading to include not 


the schools, but colleges as well. 
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1. Adler Planetarium in Chicago, Ernest A. Gruns- 


4 lr., architect. 2. New School for Social Research 

IS in N York, Joseph Urban, architect. 3. Hessian 

if H School in Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., Howe & 

, ly architects. 4, Military Academy, Los An- 

M Calif., Richard J. Neutra, architect. 5. Fine 2 

5 \rts Center in Colorado Springs, Colo., John Gaw ~ 

> M , architect. 6. Grade School in Northville, as ip 
M Lyndon & Smith, architects. 7. High School | e 

h onia, Conn., William Leseaze, architect, Vernon be 

s, associate. 8. High School in Columbia, in ~ 
M Overstreet & Town, architects. 9. Museum of 


(rt in New York, Goodwin & Stone, archi- 
10. Sierra Union High School in California, 
: & Kump, architects. 11. High School Gym- 
\uditorium in Farmington, Mich., Lyndon & 
architects. 











F, S. Lincoln 


Robert M.D 


the demands of contemporary schools and 

other educational institutions can only be fully 
met by a contemporary approach in architec- 
ture has been demonstrated beyond dispute in 
ars just past. Ample light demands 

wall, and this is now being supple- 

rented by photo-electrically controlled (3) arti- 
ficial illumination. The requirements of flexi- 
bility, as important In museums as in schools 
(5, 6) have also emphasized the validity of the 


moder n solution. 


grade school in Northville. Mich.. 
architects. 2. Hessian Hills School, 

on, N. Y. Howe & Leseaze, architects 
photoelectric light control unit. 4 School in 
New York. Van der Gracht & Kilham, 
Avery Memorial Museum in Hartford, 
& O'Connor, architects. 6. Museum of 
New York. Goodwin & Stone. archi- 
exhibit, San Francisco, Ernest Born, 
rt Museum in Portland. Oregon, A. E. 
architects. 9, Theater and Art Center, 
Wisconsin, Michael M. Hare, Corbett 


associated architects, Lee Simonson, 






































For all its advantages, the open-air classroom (1) has been 


rarely used despite the precedent set by this handsome ex- 


The glass wall (3) is used most appropriately here 

rive an approximation of modern factory conditions. 
School furniture (4, 5) follows the modern trend: of partic 
ular interest is the sheet metal chair design. An amazing 
new mat hine is the examination paper erader (6). This device 
makes use of the electrical conductivity of pencil marks to 
grade intelligence tests, true-and-false questionnaires, etc. 
1. Experimental School, Bell, Calif., Richard J. Neutra. architect 
a Museun ol Modern Art library in New York, Goodwin & Stone, 
architects. 3. High school in Farmington, Mich.., Lyndon & Smith 
architects. 4. Chairs and desks, American Seating Co., redesign by 


for Industry Ine. 6. International Business Machines 
test scoring machine, Gerald Johnson Associates, designers. 
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Ezra Stoller 


Breaking through the stranglehold of eclectism 
ain school and college architecture are those 
inits to which no sentimental significance is 
ittached. An outstanding example is_ the 
nagnificent swimming pool (2) in the Yale 


vmnasium, concealed behind an absurd 


Gothic shell. Splendid illustrations of recent 


neering design are the gymnasiums (3, 5) 


the right. Below, one of the earliest modern 


ditoriums., 


ican Seating Co. folding chair storage 
Hornbostel and Bennett, architects. 2. 
s pool, Yale gymnasium, in New Haven, 
Russell Pope, architect. 3. Swarthmore Col- 
Field House, Karcher & Smith, architects. 
Kk. Lamb, designer. 4 Auditorium, New 
lor Social Research in New York, Joseph 
rchitect. 5. Gymnasium, Lincoln Hall in 
ile, New York, Van Der Gracht & Kil- 


itects 



































TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Uneven development is the chief characteristic of trans- 


portation design. Airplanes, where functional considera! ions 
are all-important and with no tradition to live down, show 


phenomenal progress. The automobile, on the other hand, 


despite mechanical improvements and better styling, is stil 
far from a definitive solution which would involve rea! 
streamlining and consequently fundamental redesign. The 
new trains are chiefly notable for mechanical altera| ‘ons 
(diesel and steam-electric drive), structural improver ents 


(light-weight alloys) and better interior design. 
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Dreyfuss, Designer 
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The changes in the design of broadeasting studios 
closely follow technical developments. At first rectangu- 
lar rooms with banal mural decorations, they have ac- 
quired distinctive form through the use of acoustically 


necessary elements. An interesting example is the con- 


vertible studio (8) which can be used as a lounge, 


bar and small music room. Typical of the many vis- 
ually satisfying objects produced by engineers in this 


field are the transmitter tube and microphone. 


BS broadcasting studio, “before.” 2. WCAU. Philadel- 
phia, Robert Heller, designer. 3. CBS broadcasting station, 
( York, William Leseaze, architect. 4. Theater, studios 
and offices KNX). Hollywood, Calif... William Leseaze. 
irchitect, Earl Heitschmidt, associate. 5. CBS broadcasting 
tation, New York, Fellheimer & Wagner, architects. 6. 
RCA transmitting tube. 7. Automatic Electric Co., Desk 
Monophone. 8. Miniature broadcasting theater for Music 
Corporation of America, Beverly Hills, Calif., Robert Hiden, 
designer. 9. American Television set, Lurelle Guild, designer. 
10. Microphone. 11. Pickwick Dam control room, TVA, 
Roland Wank, principal architect. 
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CONVERTIBLE HAT 


for convertible car 












The Dymaxion car (3), the first (1927) model of which is illustrated, is 


still a revolutionary advance over 1941 models. Never put into production, 






it had more room, greater maneuverability, driver visibility and speed 






than any stock car today. The three-wheel, rear engine design mad 






possible a type of aerodynamic design comparable to the best ships 






and airplanes. A recent adaptation, somewhat overstyled, is shown in 






figure 5. The hydraulic jack (2) ‘is a beautiful example of straight 






forward engineering, completely free from superficial styling 






® Royal Master tire. 7. S. Rubber ( 0 >. Jac k Leonard DD Nilsor ke signer, 
Vulean Manufacturing Co., Inc., mfgr. 3. Dymaxion (Automobile) Transport 


Buckminster Fuller, designer. 4. $5. S. America, United States Lines. 5. Aerocar 









and trailer. Curtiss Aerocar Co. mfgr. 
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Nowhere is the drastic change in transportation better 
illustrated than in the interiors of the newest trains and 
airplanes. Design for greater comfort and spaciousness 

the preeminent characteristic. The ticket office (2) 


an interesting adaptation of materials and forms 


new trams 


T.W.A. Stratoliner, Raymond Loewy. designer. 
Railroad Ticket Office. Denver, Colorado, Hola- 
chitects. 3, 4. 20th Century Limited, Henry 
Dreyfuss, des r. 5. Coach, Mercury train. New York Central, 
Herr Dreyfuss, designer. 6. Roomette, 20th ¢ entury Limited, 


Henry Drevfuss. de signer 
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Herbert Gehr 


ie new fast motorways are bringing a new pattern to the countryside, and 
rmitting the car to realize its potentialities. Bridges reached their high point 
he Bronx-Whitestone bridge (10). Also outstanding is 11, whose pylons are 
he decade’s best example of what the architect should not do when presented 


first-rate piece of engineering. Railroad terminals made a brilliant ad 


vance in the Cincinnati station, where seating is logically disposed by the train 
cates, J vpical of the newest trend 1 


yt 


terminals is 6, with its emphasis on com 
and pleasing appearance. 


ia Turnpike. Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, Samuel W Marshall. Chief 
Texaco service station, Walter Dorwin Teague, designer. 3. Garage in 
obert Braeckel, designer. 4. Rockefeller Garage in New York. Reinhard 

Harrison & Fouilhoux, architects. 5. Waiting room in Cincinnati Termi 

& Wagner, architects. 6. Burlington Station in LaCrosse, Wis., Hola 

& Root, architects. 7. Mississippi excursion boat, The Streckfus Steamers, In 

8. Lincoln ° el, New York. John C. Evans, Chief Engineer. 9. Triborough Bridge. 
New York. Avmar Embury II, architect. 10. Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, New York. 
Aymar Embury II, architect. 11. Yaquina Bay Bridge in Newport, Oregon, Dr. C. B 
McCulloug Bridge Engineer. 12. Murphy Footbridge, T.V.A., Roland A. Wank, 


architect 
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Vertical Section showing how 
tectural Concrete Slabs are at 


to garage floors. Also elevation 


b section, A-A. Diagram shows 
returns at tep and bottom are 
thically with the facing slab, 
| with tengue and groove, and 
| with dowels and re inforcing ties 
h the fender curb is subse- 
aced. The facing of thin Archi- 
nerete Slabs also was used as 
form for the parapet wall at top 
r curb at each floor. 


URTAINS OF CONCRE 
Lio witha Wit / 


spun s 
sua 


Unique parking garage of Washington Ev: 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., built w th « 


crete curtains of thin Architectural Co t 
Slabs. Architects, Porter and Lockie; struc- 
tural designers, Marshall & Conguer; builder, 
C. H. Tompkins Co.; Architectural ¢ 

Slabs by John J. Larley—all of Washingt 


b.C, 





Architectural Concrete Slabs, hung from ftoors, provide deco- 


rative exterior walls with high structural strength, eliminate cost 


of fenestration and sprinkler 


system, save construction time, 


and allow adequate light and ventilation for a 3-story garage. 


HAT is part of the story of a unique 

parking structure built at unusually 
low cost at Washington, D.C. The use of 
thin Architectural Concrete Slabs—little 
more than 2” thick, yet with strengths of 
8,000 to 10,000 pounds per square inch— 
eliminated the need for 9” masonry walls 
and reduced the support such walls nor- 
mally require. At the same time, they 
served as forms for the parapet and the 
fender curbs on the parking floors (see 


sketch). 


The Architectural Concrete Slabs, 
measuring 3%’ x 9)’ x 24” thick, are 
hung from the floors. They form a deco- 
rative concrete curtain of pleasing tex- 
ture between the open structure and the 
street. They are made with Atlas White 








cement and exposed yellow quartz aggre- 
gate, reinforced by a 4 
vanized mesh. Their size cuts construction 
time and reduces the number of joints. 
Perforations in certain of the slabs take 
the place of windows to provide light 
and ventilation as 
Larger openings allow direct access for 


” 


x 4” welded, gal- 


well as decoration. 
hremen, saving the cost of expensive fire- 
protection equipment. 

Write for further information, or see 
SWEET’S CATALOG —Section 4. Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Co. (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. 

, Phila., Boston, Albany, 
l Du ith, St Lout ° 
RB roi ham, W aco. 


Offices: New York, Chicago 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Minneape 
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Kansas City, Des Moines, 












































THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 4) 





Neither McDonald nor Jones appeared 
over-enthusiastic and both will require 
further prodding by “Chuck” Palmer be- 
fore bricks are laid. However, preliminary 
discussions have two projects all but 
built: one in Newport News, Va., an- 
other in) Moline, Ill—both centers of 
hooming defense activity. 

P Of prime interest to building managers 
and mortgagees is legislation now before 
Congress to revive but completely revise 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1918 which, amone other things, lieht- 
ened the rent and mortgage payment 
loads carried by men called to the colors. 
Both the recent National Guard mobiliza- 
tion and the compulsory military service 
acts were accompanied by civil re lief pro- 
visions similar to those in’ the World 


clauses providing relief from tax sales and 
from the suspension of insurance policies 
which were not included in the recent 
Guard and draft acts. 

Also directly related to the progress of 
the national defense program are these 
important building developments: 

P Appointment by Housing Coordinator 
Palmer as “special consultants” to his de- 
fense department: Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Herbert U. Nelson of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; Man- 
ager S. M. Buckingham of the Cleveland 
Terminal Building, a representative of the 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers; Research Director Miles 
Lanier Colean of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s defense housing survey at which 
Tue Forum this month takes an advance 
peek (see p. 60, col. 2); Director Coleman 
Woodbury of the National Association of 
Housing Officials: Washington Builder 


P Acceleration of the already fay ora) 
pace of building activity to a ten-yes 
record (see top of p. 2). 


DEMAND. Like Spring, the | spect 
of compulsory military training tyr, 
young men’s fancies. And, according ‘ 
marriage statistics, the conscription }; 
enacted last month outdid Spring as fy, 
as ringing wedding bells is concern 

Based on reports received fortnight agi 
from municipal officials in 34 leading U. s 
cities, Tue Forun’s monthly index of 
marriage licenses skyrocketed to 44,750 jy 
August, 78 per cent above the July 1949 
level and 67 per cent above August 1999. 
The highest point reached since Ti 
Forum began its compilation in 1935. 
the August figure stood about 28 per cent 
above the June figure, normally the year's 
peak, and swelled the cumulative eight. 








month total to 205.000, about 17 per cent 

larger than the volume for the comparable | 

1989 period. | 
The trend of marriages has always been 





Gustave Ring, the nation’s most success- 
ful developer of low rent FH A-insured 
housing projects. Also, Engineer R. L. 
MacDougall, Atlanta lumber) manufac- 
turer and general contractor, as assistant 


War I law, but these provisions will be 
brought up to date and superseded by the 
nore complete lee slation now under dis- 
considered one of the prime factors  be- 
hind Building’s behavior, for a marriage 
means a new family and usually the rent 
or sale of another dwelling. While the cur- 


rent upward surge in marriages must be 


cussion. For instance, while the families 
of inducted Guardsmen and draftees are 
coordinator of “provram execution.” 

P An increase in the monthly volume of 
marriage licenses to the highest level vet 
recorded by Tue Forun’s five-year-old 


currently protected from eviction pro- 
vided rent bills do not exceed $50 per 
month (the 1918 figure), under the pro- 
posed law the ceiling will probably be 
raised to $80 to reflect the general rent 


discounted somewhat by the nature of 
the incentive—the nation’s first peacetime 
military draft—it is nevertheless highly 


index—a promising sign (see col. 3). 
Pm Release of the initial 1940 Housing 
Census statistics—fortunately for defense 


rise that has taken place in the past 23 
vears. The proposed law will also continue significant for suilding. Conscription of 


the blanket moratorium on mortgage fore housers, they cover vacancies and spot married men wll be deferred. and with 


closures and will probably revive the many a potential bottleneck (see p. 52). (Continued on page 52) 


“SMOOTH” IN APPEARANCE anp in OPERATION 


~ Soap dispensers were never intended to 








rich lathering Ivory Soap it delivers— 


y Asa serve merely as ornaments. But an efh- it does such an efficient job of cleansing 


cient soap dispenser can be ornamental. face and hands 


That fact is demonstrated clearly in the Ivory Dispenser service is low in first 


ase of the Ivory soap Dispenser. For cost and in up-keep An illustrated 





ly about it. 


here is a modern dispenser that’s equally folder will tel 


smooth’’ in appearance and in oper- 


ation 
LOW IN LOW IN 
- . Te 4444 FIRST COST! 
[here's a particularly inviting appear- EASY TO 
j ance to a washroom equipped with INSTALL! 
, Biya 
Ivory Dispensers. Not alone because é | REFILL! 
wy i 
4 this gracetully designed dispenser adds 
a modern touch to a washroom. But 
f because—-thanks to the pure, gentle, 


DELIVERS 
IVORY SOAP IN 
FLAKES OR GRANULES 


IVORY SOAP DISPENSERS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Indastri.l Sales Dept., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Onio 
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BRUCE FINISH IS PART OF THE WOOD 


MORE 


¥. insist on beauty, you 
insist on economy. Bruce 
lactory-Finished STRE AMLINE 
flooring gives you both in a way 
that has captured the admiration 
of architects everywhere. Al- 
though its installed cost is usually 
lower than that of ordinary hard- 
wood flooring finished on the 
job, a STREAMLINE floor has a 
better, tougher, more lustrous 
finish. Its beauty is sealed in and 
protected against wear by the 
famous Bruce-Way process—a 


Heres Beauly YShals 
THAN 


- - 
SKIN-DEEP! 
finish that is integral with the 
wood. Slightly beveled on sides 
and ends, a STREAMLINE floor 
presents a distinctive “pattern” 
that adds immeasurably to the 
beauty of a room and its furnish- 
ings. Available in Oak, Maple 
and Beech in several grades and 
shades; 25/32” thick with 3% 
face. Installed exactly like ordi- 
nary strip flooring. Mail the cou- 
pon today for complete details 
and specifications on this mod- 
ern hardwood flooring. 


Go) E.L. BRUCE CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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E. L. BRUCE CO. 
1470 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please send complete data on Bruce 
Factory-Finished STREAMLINE flooring and a 
Scratch Test Panel. 
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ARMCO BONDERIZED METAL * 


latest window achievement 


decade 


a 


provides PERMANENT 
screens, storm windows 
and weather-stripping, 


in one compact 
all-weather unit 


True “streamlining” of function, ap- 
pearance, effort and expense has been 
combined in the RUSCO Triple Ser- 


Window. 


screen to storm sash in 30 seconds. and 


vice Interchangeable from 
completely changed and washed 
from within. Eliminates costly 
seasonal removal and replacement. 
Rain-proof ventilation in summer— 


drajt-jree ventilation in winter. Dura- 


—_— 


| ROSC 0 Triple Service W, / NV DO W. Ay 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS 











INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE 














bly constructed of Armco Bonderized 
Paintgrip rust resisting Ingot Iron, 
and made to fit any size and style 
double-hung or casement window. 
Home owners report fuel savings up to 
30°C, proving amazing 


known as PHOENIX 


Windows.) See details in Home Build- 


economy. 


(Previously 


ers Catalog, Sweets Catalog, and write 


for complete illustrated literature. 


RUS CO stm AWNINGS 


another outstanding arc 


Pern 
to th 
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haza 





light 


out r 
lines 


ing | 
annu 


New, 





—offe 


tionless and noiseless. 


Made 


hitectural innovation! 





vanence, plus Beauty has been added 
e home awning by the RUSCO Vene- 
All-Metal Awning. Overcomes all the 
rds of the conventional canvas awning 
ring silent finger-tip control of shade, 
and ventilation from the inside, with- 
aising either screen or window. Vibra- 
Modern horizontal 
give real “Design Decade” smartness. 
of ARMCO Bonderized Rust-Resist- 
ngot Iron, fireproof; eliminates semi- 
al storage expense as well as frequent 


replacement cost. As ideal for stores, apart- 
ments, commercial buildings, as for homes. 


illustrated literature just off the press, 


will be sent promptly upon request. 


products of 


The F.C. RUSSELL COMPANY 


6535 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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the subsequent birth of children th Sine 
stand a good chance of total exe; sia 
Thus, it is safe to say that a sizable pro- 
portion of couples whose marriage has 
been hastened by the draft will require 
housing, and thus will distort the norma] 
curve of housing demand. Moreover, since 
most of the newlyweds naturally fall jy 
the lower income, younger group, the up- 


duly increased demand will be almost 
wholly for low cost or low rent shelter. 
Probability is that, to begin with, most 


of the couples will look for small rental 
apartments. 

In conjunction with residential vac ancy 
data collected in the 1940 housing census 
(see below), a city-by-city analysis of 
the marriage statistics spotlights several 
communities which may expect particu- 
larly sharp increases in housing demand: 
> Atop Tue Forum’s 34-city list percent- 
age-wise New Haven where August 
marriage licenses soared to 391, about 160 
per cent more than were issued in the cor- 
responding month last year. 

P Louisville, with 805, registered a 195 
per cent advance. 

> New York City’s 14,696 August licenses, 
up 120 per cent, comprise, as might be 
expected, the largest of the 34 totals. 

> On a par with New York City percent- 
age-wise was Cleveland, which issued 2,368 
August. 

> Thirteen other cities reported increases 
of 50 per cent or greater: Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Minne- 
apolis, Newark, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Seattle, Washing- 


° 
1S 


licenses in 


Providence, 
ton, D. C. 
> Only four cities reported decreases: Los 


Angeles, Oakland, Richmond and San 
Francisco. 
| PINCH. When Government year ago 


included in 
its exhaustive 1940 Housing Census, it 
probably did not realize the importance 
of the answers to efficient accomplishment 
of the national But, 
when the census was completed in early 


May, Director William L. Austin of the 
Commerce Department’s Census Bureau 


defense program. 


caught on quickly, ordered his crew of 
Washington house-counters to feed va- 
cancy statistics first into their electrical 
tabulators. Month ago these vital housing 


figures began to trickle out of Census 
Bureau’s sputtering machines. 

First basketful of preliminary statis 
covered 176 cities of 25,000 or more popU- 
that of the 8,5! 
dwelling units counted in these 
ties on April 1, only 425,974, or aby 
cent, vacant. While these va 


cancies comprised mainly dwelling 


lation, showed 


com nl 
per were 
unoccupied and for sale or rent, the 
included some units held for absent | 
holds and a few temporarily occup! 


non-resident households. Moreover, |''°) 
(Continued on page 54) 

















IN TOPEKAS 


a SE le 


LONG - SPAN 


STEEL FLOOR ano ROOF SYSTEM | 


300 squares of Wheeling Long-Span Roof 

Deck were used in the municipal audi- c F r F CTS EC 0 N 0 Mi ES | N F | » E PR 0 0 F 
torium at Topeka, Kansas. Architect: 

Griest & Coolidge, Topeka, Kansas. R. A. 

Finney, Consulting Engineer. General R 0 0 F D . C K C 0 N S T A U C T | 0 N 
Contractors: F. M. Spencer & Son, Topeka, 

Kansas. 














ONSISTING of channel-shaped joists of 

Wheeling rust-resisting Cop-R-Loy, the 
Long-Span System permits quick construction 
of a fireproof floor or roof deck. These joists 
are prefabricated for the job of the proper 
length to span from girder to girder or from 
truss to truss. They can be quickly welded into 
a rigid deck or floor which serves immediately 
as a working platform for tradesmen—roofers, 


steamfitters, electricians, etc. Write for details 






: - 'é Oot, 
& sue aan tad andl quad Gee dee rr ae and specifications on this modern warp proof 
feet of Long-Span floor or Roof Deck in Ms WV 
ne hour. The smooth surface of the com- h p 
ted deck simplifies application of the Al 


nsulation and any type of builtup roofing. 1890 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


fireproof steel floor and roof system. 


General Offices: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


en oe oe FPReervt 6 2 


CcTOBER 1 9 40 53 





































































THIS LINOLEUM GIVES 


also include dwelling units in resort areas 
which are normally occupied or available 
for occupancy only during certain seasons 








YOUR HOUSES 








EMBOSSED 
DESIGN 














YOUR CLIENTS WILL LIKE 


EMBOSSED LINOLEUM 


OMEN like Armstrong’s Embossed Linoleum because its 

richly created designs are ideal for informal rooms .. . add an 
interesting play of light and shadow ... prevent floor boards from 
showing through. Cleaning this floor is simple, too, because the 
raised and depressed areas are streamlined. Daily dusting and occa- 
sional washing and waxing are all the care required to keep it fresh 
and new-looking for years. No refinishing is necessary. 

Genuine embossed linoleum is an Armstrong exclusive, which 
cannot be imitated in cheap substitutes. Use it... and your clients 
know they are getting a quality floor. And they know, too, that 
genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum will give years of service without 
expensive refinishing. Rich colorings that can’t wear off... extra 
resilience for comfort underfoot . . . high resistance to scuffing and 
denting these are features that home owners look for and 
get when you specify genuine Armstrong’s Embossed Linoleum. 

Get the whole story on Armstrong’s resilient 
floors. See Sweet's or write for a copy of our new 
file-sized booklet. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 1203 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstrong manufactures the only complete line 
of resilient floorings— Linoleum, Rubber Tile, Lino- 
tile (Oil-Bonded), Asphalt Tile, and Cork 
Tile. Our Architectural Bu- 
reau can give You unbiased suggestions. 








Service 





Rubber Tile - 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile <- 


Linowall Wail Covering 
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Thus, the 5 per cent vacancy average js 
somewhat distorted by the 19.4 per cen; 
vacancy in Atlantic City, N. J., and the 
record-breaking 23.9 ratio in Warwick. 
R. L., both summer resort cities which 
were doing far from a boom business op 
April 1. Final vacancy statisties will show 
separately those dwelling units which are 
for sale or rent and will therefore present 
a more accurate picture of housing con- 
ditions. 

Much that is significant for national 
defense housers may be gleaned, however, 
from the Census Bureau’s preliminary fig- 
ures. Of the 62 cities in which World War 
I industrial production was bottlenecked 
by housing shortages (Arcu. Forum, Aug. 
1940, p. 138), seventeen are included in 

the initial 1940 census report—and most 
| of them on April 1 reported below average 
| vacancies, ill omens for the current na- 
bene defense program. 

Total dwelling units, the total number 
vacant and the vacancy ratio for each of 


these seventeen communities stack up 
like this: 
Units Vacant Ratio 
a re 8,632 128 15% 
Bethlehem, Pa. ... 15,051 201 13 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 40,207 1,827 33 
| Chester, Pa. ..... 15,314 472 3.1 
| Cleveland, Ohio ..250,940 8,472 34 
| Dayton, Ohio 60.664 1,141 19 


Indianapolis, Ind..115,564 4,248 3.7 


|New Brunswick, 

OS ee 8.807 188 1.6 
New London,Conn. 8,663 433 50 
New Orleans, La...137,630 4,865 3. 
Newport, R. I. ... 8,096 632 78 


Perth Amboy, 
N. J 


: 10,356 106 129 
Philadelphia, Pa.. .532,631 


25,474 48 











Portsmouth, Ohio. 11,111 946 22 
Stamford, Conn. .. 16,3566 766 4.7 
Warren, Ohio .... 11,224 82 0.7 
Waterbury, Conn.. 25,519 578 23 


To this list might well be added those 
cities whose airplane and airplane engine 
industries have sprung up since the World 
War I armistice and whose housing co? 


‘ditions are summarized in the initial 
census report: 

Units Vacant Ratio 
Baltimore, Md. ...234.723 8,771 3.7% 
Hartford, Conn. .. 44,889 740 1.6 
Paterson, N. J. ... 39,959 1,273 3.2 
Wichita, Kan. 36,367 1,623 40 


With or without emergency ind strial 


|and military expansion, these add ional 
communities appear ripe for further res 
dential development, for, having ve aly 
ratios below 2 per cent, they are Pp ched 
the hardest by the general bh usims 


shortage: 
(Continued on page 56) 
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= Bresstoree STRIP SHINGLES IN “TRI-TONE BLENDS” 
son ASBESTOS - CEMENT 
oe More Roof Beauty—Lower Cost 






i. Geen INDIVIDUAL SHINGLE EFFECTS 
sie. —cmail AUTOMATIC COLOR BLENDS i} 


House in Rocky Mount, 
N.C. Harry J. Harles, 


inne STRIP SHINGLE LOW COST 
FIRE-PROOF—PERMANENT =—| 


fia 
He 


Home of C. W. Spieth, 
Braview, Louisville, Ky. 
Designed by Mr. Spieth. 


“Tritenc” groon blend. CAREYSTONE asbestos-cement strip shingles in 


”% 
Front and rear views | | 










dy 










eS 


em 


e CAREY brings to architects and home ! 


owners a_ sensational roofing development— 





















home of R. H. Siek- au . wu ° ° ° 
mann, Pleasant Rider tri-tone blends.” So popular is this shingle that 
Ohio. Designed by Geo. 

P. Lilly. ‘‘Tritone”’ Ni j 


wr tnd. many architects are using it on their own homes. 




















By an ingenious method of manufacture, each | 


panel in the strip is produced in a separate color 













ti 

tone, with individual wood-grain texture and cor- WA 

; 1 

responding staggered butt. The colors blend auto- | 

i 

" ee matically. Lay the shingles as you will, there can \ 
uplex, Bone ill, Hh! 
Ohio. Designed by pl 





Geo. J. Graf. “Tri- be no “bunching” of tones. 


tone” gray blend, strip 









| 
CAREYSTONE strip shingles in “tri-tone HT 
| 








blends” meet every architectural de- | | 





Available in blends 
of green, grey, cuu mand for roof beauty and harmony— 1] 





tumn (red, brown 






and straw). Write . . . 
aie a the identical appearance of expen- 
and full details of 


this strip shingle sive color blending by hand—and at an 


that offers more 


beauty at lower cost. all-time low cost for this type of shingle | 














* and this roof effect. ih 
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Pr HILIP CAREY COMPANY - LOCKLAND - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























EICHLEAY 


Moves Buildings 





to save Investment 


Instead of tearing down and re- 
building to make way for a street- 
widening project in Youngstown, 
Ohio, Eichleay moved these two 
structures 27’ to new foundations 
where they will continue to give 
years of service and continuous 
earnings on their original invest- 
ment. 


The Stambaugh-Thompson Ware- 
house (top) is a wall-bearing, brick- 
and-masonry building, 310’ long 
and 35’ wide, loaded with mill sup- 
plies and heavy hardware—a total 
weight of about 9,000 tons. 


The Central Square Garage, a 
$400,000 steel frame building, is 
327° long and 65’ wide, weighing 
about 10,000 tons. Business went on 
as usual during the entire moving. 


Consult Eichleay on your particu- 
lar moving problems. 


SHORING © RIGGING 
FOUNDATIONS © UNDERPINNING 
NEW EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION 
PLANT RE-CONDITIONING 


EEC 
EICHLEAY ENGINEERING CORP. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MOVING 


311 Ross Street 
Branch Office, 1600 


Arch Street 


96 
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Units Vacant Ratio 
Bristol, Conn. .... 7,742 93 12% 
Canton, Ohio .... 29,627 122 1.4 
Clifton, N. J. .... 13,367 2331.7 
Cumberland, Md.. 10.293 180 1.7 
Decatur, Ill. ..... 17.553 254 1.4 
Elvria, Ohio ..... 7,153 71 1.0 
Gadsden, Ala. .... 9479 180) «19 
Garfield, N. J. ... 7,250 109 1.5 
Granite City, [ll... 6425 99 1.5 
Hamtramck, Mich. 11,677 109 09 
Hazleton, Pa. .... 8,957 mae 63S 
Lebanon, Pa. .... 7,489 96 1.3 
Lorain, Ohio ..... 11444 124 1.1 
Nanticoke, Pa. ... 6,045 102) «147 
New Britain, Conn. 17,352 103° 0.6 
Norristown, Pa... 8.557 149 1.7 
Richmond, Ind. 10,316 141 1.4 
Rochester, Minn... 6,372 91 1.4 
Royal Oak, Mich... 6,747 101 1.5 
Seranton, Pa. .... 36,164 650 1.8 
Sheboygan, Wis. .. 11,277 172. «15 
Torrington, Conn.. 7,125 100 14 


Also worth examination is the extent of 
the housing shortage in the largest of the 
176 cities included in the preliminary cen- 
sus report—those with 100,000 or more 
dwelling units and not already presented 


above: 

Units Vacant Ratio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 143,777 8.319 58% 
Denver, Colo... 100,429 4.135 4.1 
Detroit, Mich... 450238 15,578 3.5 


Kansas City,Mo. 151,871 10,829 82 


Milwaukee, Wis. 169,754 5,322 3.1 
Minneapolis, 

OT —_—ee 146,727 4,655 3.2 
New York, 

N. Y. ......2,221,237 169,879 7.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 179,889 1.754 26 
St. Louis, Mo... 251,242 16,730 6.7 


Severity of the housing conditions in 
all 176 communities is aggravated by three 
1) The volume of vacancies 


prime facts: 
houses 


includes in = many 
which were normally unoccupied at the 
time of the census: 2) it is logical to as- 
sume that since April 1 many vacancies 
have been filled by virtue of industrial 


resort 


Cases 


| 





: , bas | 
expansion for British war orders and na- 


tional defense, increased employment and 


marriages (see p. 50, col. 3), and mount- 
ing consumer purchasing power; 3) many 
of the vacant dwelling units are unfit: for 
1934-36 real 


2038 


habitation. On the basis of 
in 
about 


conducted 

that 
one-third of all vacant dwelling units are 
either unfit for use or in need of major 


property inventories 


urban areas, it is estimated 


repairs to prevent them from becoming 
In the 
condition of only about one-quarter of all 


uninhabitable, these inventories 


vacant units was classed as “good.” 


CHEAP. To spike contentions that pri- 
vate builders are either unwilling or un 


to supply low cost housing for 


national defense workers, Director Thomas 
(Continued on page 58) 


able 
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What has a brave knight of 
old to do with the floors 
we build today? 


500 years ago, when a knight set out for a 
tournament, he put on enough armor to build 
a miniature locomotive. You couldn't see a 
square inch of his skin! Slightly awkward, 
but mighty good protection. For he was let 
ting the armor take the punishment, meeting 
the blows with metal instead of flesh. 


How to give floors 
a coat of armor 


Floors today need plenty of protection against 
scuffing and furniture and wear. If a purely 
“penetrating” finish is used, it just sinks in, 
and leaves the wood itself exposed to dam 
aging blows and use. If you use a built-up 
finish, such as a shellac, you're giving the 
floor a coat of armor. Then the finish—not 
the wood —takes the punishment. What's 
more, shellae sinks into the surface, too, and 
gets a powerful protective grip that can't be 
peeled off! You can crack down with ham- 
mer blows, you can have 500 couples jitter- 
bugging on it, you can bow! on it or roller- 
skate over it—the wood won't mar, because 
the tough, elastic shellac takes all the blows! 


Floors that look new 
when the house is old 


Sturdy protection like that makes a hom 
owner happy not just when the house is new, 
but down through the years. That's why it 
always pays to specify a good grade of pure 
white shellac. 

Write to the Shellac Information Bureau, 
70 Pine Street, New York City, for a free 
copy of the standard specifications for archi 
tects, as approved by the American Bleached 
Shellac 


SHELLAC 
INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers Association. 


Mi.coR. presents 


Super-Ex 


Akt Superior Ml Expansion CORNER BEAD 
_\.— the only major improvement 


in corner beads in 15 years 


7, 


aS a, 
7 a a tee 
Tt le te we 
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The rigidity of a solid wing ... plus the added 
plaster reinforcement of expanded metal — all 
in one superior corner bead exclusive with 

Milcor . . . Goes on fast to please your clients 
with reduced erection costs. Requires prac- 
tically no plumbing. Stands up to protect 

plaster corners against cracking, chipping 
. .. to assure straight, true-edge beauty ... 
Part of Milcor’s complete line of corner 
beads used successfully everywhere .. . 
Write today for free, colorful bulletin 
giving facts about the new Milcor Super- 

Ex Corner Bead, so that you may have 

it in mind when drafting plans and 
specifications, 


al 
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MrccoR, STEEL ComPanY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN CANTON, OHIO 


CHICAGO, ILL. © ‘KANSAS CITY, MO. ® LA CROSSE, WIS. ® ATLANTA, GA. 
® NEW YORK, N.Y. © ROCHESTER, N.Y. © BALTIMORE, MD. 
Sales Offices: Minneapolis, Minn., Little Rock, Ark., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo 
Washington. D. C.., 







































































ATTIC VENT 
EASIER to INSTALL 


NO WOOD TRIM NEEDED 


This new steel louver attic ventilator 
is substantial, well made, costs less than 
wood ventilators and is easier to install. 
construction the flange is 
nailed to the sheathing and siding or 
shingles butt against the ventilator 
frame which projects 1” beyond sheath- 
ine. In brick construction ventilator is 
recessed 3”, the flange fitting between 
mortar joints. Drawings below show in- 
stallation in frame and brick construc- 
tion. 


In frame 


Donley attic ventilators are made of 


20 ga. steel, electrically welded. They 
are finished with two coats of high 
grade paint and are complete’ with 
bronze flyscreen at back of louvers. 


Made in four sizes (see table below) to 
fit most requirements. Free area is much 
vreater than same sizes in wood. 
Carried in stock by many building 
material dealers. See them or write 
direct for descriptive folder and prices. 


For Wall Opening Free Area, 
Number Width Height Square Inches 
SilF 8',” 11'4” 23 
8ISF 8',” 1614” 42 
1214F 12°,” 1334” 56 
1219F 125,” 1874” 84 


The DONLEY Brothers Co. 


13945 Miles Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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E. Colleton of New Jersey's FHA office 
advised national via_ the 
press that his charges were already con- 
sidering plans for the 
20,000 “defense housings”; has concluded: 
private 
business is not only capable but also eager 
to provide quarters where needed.” 
Director Colleton’s boast is not idle 
chatter. According to FHA records, New 
Jersey builders who have already launched 
really low 
prices: $3,300 and less with lot), have 
plots available for 2,144 houses, 507 of 
which have already been sold and 258 al- 
ready built. Typical of these going proj- 
are: 1) A Kenilworth tract of 750 
lots, 153 of which have been sold for an 
average developed price of $3,200 by the 
Blue Ridge Manor Development Co.; 2) 
General Housing Corp. has sold 100 of 
its projected 400 houses in Hamilton 
Township (near Trenton), has room for 
$00 in Haddon Township and 350 in a 
new tract near the industrial city of Pater- 
son where 27 units were sold for an aver- 
age of $3,250 before construction began 
fortnight ago; 3) In Woodbridge, Better 
Homes Corp. with 150 houses planned, 
has already sold 36 for $3,000 each; 4) 
Alhar Home Builders Corp. sold all of 
its 52 units in East Rutherford for $2,750 
each in one day with the aid of a model 
house, now plans to develop other tracts. 


RECOUP. Property owners by force 


rather than volition, two New York land- 


has defenders 


construction of 


“From our current experience, 


cost house programs (sales 


ects 


lords have recently taken significant steps 
to help themselves: 

In swank Westchester County, eleven 
savings banks have banded together, co- 
operatively advertised their acquired 
houses and month ago had made 39 sales 
totaling $290,700—an average considera- 
tion of about $7,400 per property. Known 
collectively as the Central Committee of 
Westchester Mutual Savings Banks, the 
group reaches the buying public via quar- 
ter-page advertisements in the New York 
press, catches its eye by flagging the wide 
range of offering prices ($4,000 to $35,000) , 
by mentioning low down and monthly 
payments and by listing 25 properties in 
a few of the 30 closely grouped communi- 
ties in which they are available. Typical 
listing: “Dobbs Ferry—6-room bungalow. 
Frame. Every modern improvement. Newly 
decorated. Plot, 50 x 100. Now $5,500.” 
Most of the sales are handled through 
established brokers. 

The second large scale landlord, Nassau 
County to the east of the city on booming 
Long Island, last month prepared home 
seekers, realty investors and builders for 
its third annual real estate auction. The 
half-page newspaper advertise- 
ments heralding the availability of books 
describing with the aid of photographs 
and plot plans the 5,000-odd foreclosed 

(Continued on page 60) 
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, Ofer 
at Lowest COST 


@ Go after that BIG Small Home Market 
with LOW-FIRST-COST, LOW-FUEL-COST 
Lochinvars. 

Lochinvar’s oil burner principle is the on 
practical form of automatic heat for the sm 
home. Lochinvar, a pioneer manufacturer 
a large one), is responsible for much of 
important progress in gravity-oil design and 
construction. 


JBisvaseesiris 


They Sell—and 
They Satisfy! 





The small home owner will buy Loc! 
“Automatic Oil Heat at Lowest Cost 
naturally—and logically—as he will buy 
ern low cost automobile. Important t 


r him in Lochinvar 


1. Raffles permanently fixed 


assurances you olte 











A above the air hol I 
rare n'y ented and excl 
etriuction: . ? wad 
ve ;') t ; can té 
} / yj adjustment; peak eff 
and economy alwa 
2. Stainless steel 
burner holes won't « 
rust, break down 
; 3. Burner designe 1 
} sively for the furt 
—— vice versa, Both ut 
Multiple Stage Burner in our plant (anot 


Se Cher Gaae Oe clusive feature) 


No home is too small for Lochinvar automat 
heat. Lochinvar’s quantity production 
and volume sales keep the cost down, 

Units designed to deliver 125,000, 100,00 
65.000, and B.T.U.’s. All are appr 
listed as standard by Underwriters Labor 


LOCHINVAR PRODUCTS 


Division of Michigan Tank 
and Furnace Corp. 


14247 TIREMAN AVENUE 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


50.000 





When writing Lochinvar for descri! 
literature, ask also about the eq 
dependable and economical oil bur 


WATER HEATERS 


* Hot water at 3 to 2 
the cost of other fuels. 
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RASC 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE | 





Your safe guide and safeguard in assuring 


| MODERN, SUCCESSFUL STORE FRONTS | 





























THERE is no need for uncertainty in the selection 
and purchase of your store front construction. It's 
easy to distinguish between promises and proof, 
because proof can only come from actual EXPERI- 
ENCE over the years. 





AT For three decades, architects and designers have 
looked to Brasco for the latest and best in store 
front construction — ultra-modern design — the 
application of all newer metals and finishes — 
permanent beauty — sound engineering — girder- 
like strength — assured safety to glass. 


Today, Brasco is still up ahead and still initiating 
the trend toward new and higher store front values. 
The. line is most complete, in both Rolled and 
Extruded constructions,embodying every essential 
item from sidewalk to coping. AND A GOOD 
STORE FRONT NEED NOT BE HIGH-PRICED. 


















Above, an outstandingly brilliant example 
of Brasco Stainless Steel Store Front Con- 
struction. Architects, E. Paul Behles & 
Associates, New York. 


At left, Brasco Alumilited Aluminum Store Front 
Construction, combining both rolled and extruded 
sections. Architect, David Harrison, Baltimore, 





BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. Modern Brasco 
HARVEY (Suburb of Chicago) — _ILLINOIS aces eiaauaalae 
National Distribution Assures Effective Installation sill covering. 





Solid Stainless Steel, Aluminum, 
Bronze, Copper, Extruded Bronze or 








. . . . r 
Extruded Aluminum, in Any Finish. § BRASCO MFG. CO., Harvey, Ill. : 
o . ; Send Samples cnd Details of Brasco Modern Store Front ; 
30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE : Construction. : 
, + 
' Firm : 
' 
; Address : 
=STORE FRONTS= i o : 
Ml Individual : 
1 Fel 
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“my architect didn't 
forget a thing that 
meant a better home 


--for example he specified the 





"Better see him, continued 
the satisfied home owner. 


Get acquainted with the LUCKE—the 
only permanent, scientific and success- 
ful method of installing the modern 
built-in bath. Guarantee your clients 
that they will have no tub settling 
no risk of water damage—but full as- 
surance of leak-proof protection to ceil- 
ings and walls beneath bath, making 
redecorating or refinishing expense un- 
necessary from leaky bath tubs. 


The LUCKE is quickly and easily in- 
stalled on any type of wall or tub. It 
is not costly at all and saves money, 
worry and bother for your clients year 
after year. Once installed it is impos- 
sible for the tub to sag or pull away 
from the wall. 


WILLIAM B. LUCKE, INC. 


Manufacturers 


WILMETTE, ILL. 


4s % 

* $ Get all the facts—learn 
¥ = the full importance of the 
wt VL PR. LUCKE—see why it will 

& u % pay you by helping you 
z “® to gain greater community 
B HANGER confidence. 
TU 


CONTINUOUS CONTACT EVENLY 
OFSTRIBUTES WEIGHT OF TUS 
WOKE PLE 
“bk SEALS TUS EDGE 1 
7 AnD GUARANTEES 
ee, | (Lean PROOF 


ie 


iF IT 1S A LUCKE PATENTLO TUB HANGER - IT IS LEAK PROOF 
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, - ALSO SEALED AT 
no THLE FLOOR Lime 
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properties which the county will put on 
the block during October. Owned in fee 
simple by the county, the properties range 
in size from tiny beach houses to multi- 
acre estates and all are offered at “upset” 
prices representing the amounts of taxes 
due or, of course, the highest bids above 
these figures. The auction will be unlike 
the ordinary tax sale in that title of the 


properties may be immediately transferred | 


and guaranteed: and the properties may 
not be redeemed by the former owners. 
(This enforced provision prompts  tax- 


pavers to pay up promptly, helps the , 


county maintain an above-average tax col- 
lection record.) 

Included in the bargain offering are 
country estates with acreage at $1,000 and 
up: vear-round houses at $500; vacation, 
waterfront houses at $300; business lots 
at $95, residential and waterfront sites at 
865: and acreage for builders and develop- 
ers at $100 and up per acre. 

Stated purpose of the auction is restora- 
tion of “these parcels to progressive pri- 
vate ownership.” Hope is that during 
October, as last year, the county will dis- 
pose of about $1 million in tax liens and 
thus convert the properties from market 
drugs into revenue producing assessables. 
The county estimates, perhaps over-esti- 
mates, that about half of the thousands 
of Nassau houses built during the past 
vear have been erected on sites acquired 
by builders at the 1938 and 1939 auctions. 
Example: Sunrise Spring Corp. is erecting 
some 1,000 houses in Franklin Square on 
lots picked up at previous auction. 


GUIDE, Early in July the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s Executive Director Evans 
Clark wisely foresaw the need for authen- 
tic information on emergency housing 
Thus to his Housing Researcher Miles 
Lanier Colean, he suggested that the 
Fund’s barely begun survey of general 
housing needs be shifted to defense hous- 
ing matters. To the Fund’s credit is the 
fact that what was to be a brief report 
has been expanded to a book of some 175 
pages jampacked with vital facts and that 
its timely guide for defense housers will 
be finished in quick time and distributed 
later this month. Privileged to sean ad- 
vance proofs of the book’s early chapters, 


Tue Forunt herewith briefs their high- 


lights: 


Chapter I is a detailed diary of hous- | 


ing mistakes and contributions made dur- 
ing World War I by Government with its 
195 million housing dollars—particularly 


| by the Emergency Fleet Corporation and | 


the U.S. Housing Corp. (For further de- 
tails on World War I housing activities, 
see Arcu. Forum, Aug. 1940, p. 138.) 
Like the Congressional Committee which 
soon after the Armistice investigated war 
housing operations, the Fund comes to 
two general conclusions: 1) the housing 
(Continued on page 62) 




















RYBOLT 


CAST IRON GAS-FIRED 
Winter Air Conditioner 


Completely new in design, this unit sets a new 
standard of efficiency, economy and convenience 
in automatic gas heating. New type combustion 
chamber and flue economizer, are made of 
durable gray iron castings. Gray Ilammerloid 
finish with black base. 5 sizes. Gravity gas 
furnace has same heating element and finish. 





Winter Air Conditioner 


One of the newest RYBOLT units, Serie? 
4200, smartly styled, moderately priced Full 
height reversible blower ca!inet. 
Handsomely finished in smoot! £r@) 
Hammerloid enamel. Adaptal: ‘or 
stoker firing. 6 sizes. Writ: fer 
folder on complete RYBOLI ine. 


THE RYBOLT HEATER CO. 
SPA eed ee ee OHfo 
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voarded windows are out 
preference is for... 






washable fabrie 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Today your homes are planned for plenty of light and 
ventilation. That’s why SU NCHEK translucent fabric 
Venetian Blinds have become an integral part of 
every well-rounded architectural plan . . . and an im- 
portant contribution to the modern developments of 
home designing. No more dark, gloomy interiors! No 
more rooms where the brilliant sunlight is left uncon- 
trolled! SUNCHEK Blinds filter the harsh rays of 
the sun... diffusing them in the soft, restful glow of 
“toned” sunlight. But this is not the only advantage 
of “fabric” slats. Their amazing wearing qualities . .. 
their flexibility ... and, highly important, the ease 
with which they may be washed have made SUN- 
CHEK Blinds today’s preference in thousands of 


better homes from coast to coast. 


of date..today’s 

























WASHABILITY. SUNCHEK Blinds launder easier 
than curtains. Simply “tubbing” them in warm Lux 
or Ivory Fiakes suds — metal parts and all — then 
rehanzing at the win low to dry, restores their natu- 
ral beauty and freshness. 


ordinary —yes, even extraordinary use!—is 


metal slats to bend permanently out of shape. 


FLEXIBILITY. The flexible 
construction of SU NCHEK 
Blinds has made casual 
cleaning so much easier . . . 
eliminating those hard-to- 
get-at slat surfaces. No 
longer is the cumbersome 
task of dusting necessary, 
when “flexing” the slats 
causes all loose particles to 





the blind may be opened tddres® 
or closed as desired—all 
slats opened all slats 
closed — upper half opened, 
lower half closed—lower 
half opened, upper half 
closed. 
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DURABILITY. In spite of their light, airy construc- 
tion, the durability of SUNCHEK Blinds under 
almost 
unbelievable. There are no wood slats to warp... 




















BEAUTY. Complete fabric window ensembles 
blinds, curtains and drapes—are recommended by 
leading architects and interior decorators. And for 
ne perfect blending with every decorative scheme, 
there’s no finer choice than SUNCHEK. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 60) 





was too good, too costly; 2) the housing 
operations of the two Government build- 
ing agencies were too slow, too inefficient. 
In brief, “The major deficiency was lack 
of planning.” 

In Chapter 2, titled “Facing a New 
Emergency,” the Twentieth Century Fund 
report points to many hopeful signs and 
many a potential stumbling block along 
the way of efficient national defense hous- 
ing expansion. Favorable are these con- 
ditions, none of which was present in the 
former crisis: 1) labor shortages threaten 
neither the construction nor manufactur- 
ing industries; 2) 
all kinds are readily available and no 
for the near 
future; 3) transportation facilities seem 
adequate to the problems of 
priorities, delays and capital risks; +) 
there is an ample supply of building 
money; 5) be- 
hind current private house building ac- 
tivity; 6) both Government and private 
enterprise have had widespread experi- 


building materials of 
scarcities are anticipated 


avoid 


there is real momentum 


ence in low cost housing; and finally 7) 
“the skill of designers and the capacity 
of builders are both much greater.” 
Noting that in Government’s allocation 
of initial defense orders, housing was not 
properly considered as a feature of indus- 
trial expansion, Colean warns that the 
provision of “sufficient and adequate shel- 
ter must parallel, 
hind, the expansion of (these) industries. 


and not lag be- 


Such a parallelism is essential to an im- 
Another warning: if 
housing needs are entirely neglected or if 


pregnable defense.” 


it is assumed “that in some way housing 
will take itself, the 
only be a repetition of the last war’s [in- 


care of result’ can 
dustrial] delays and stoppages.” 

“The special housing problem of the 
emergency is not due to increased popu- 
lation, or a different sort of population, 
but to a displaced population.” Therefore, 
in Miles Colean’s opinion, two important 
facts immediately present themselves: 1) 
Major existing housing problems will re 
main. “If subsidies are necessary to pro- 
vide housing for the lower paid workers 
[USHA], we shall still have to pay them. 
If, in order to stimulate private financing, 
the Government has had to assure protec- 
tion of (FHA, it 


will still have to in the erisis ahead.” 


mortgage investment 


2) 
To minimize the emergency’s special hous 
ing problem (population displacement) it 
is essential that heady policies be adopted 
regarding the location of plant expansion. 

Two other influences will complicate 
this housing problem for both Govern- 
ment and private builders: 1) “Improve- 
ment in the economic position of a large 
number of families will itself increase the 
pressure for better housing, whether or 
not families are members of the 
shifted group.” 2) Most of the shifted or 
displaced families will be in 


these 


the low in- 


THE 


come group which normally occupirs {}, 
“medium grades of used housing” anid fo, 
which comparatively little new housing 
has been designed. 

For private builders, who accounted { 
more than 90 per cent of the 200, 
dwelling units started during the most jp. 
tensive year of World War I activity 
Colean offers some advice and joins they 
in their fondest hope. His advice: “4j 
dwelling construction now under way , 
contemplated will have to be pushed 4 
completion since in this way our stock o 
housing can be increased before pressure, 
of special needs and unforeseen obstacles 
appear.” His hope: “Chances of maintain. 
ing private house building should \y 
greater than in 1917 and 1918. We see the 
obvious desirability of limiting, as far a 
possible, the administrative burdens 0! 
Government and the general tax burdey 
on the public. We can see, too, the prob- 
able greater speed, flexibility and economy 
of private as against public housing.” 

To permit private building to do its 
utmost, Colean national 
must: 1) 


defenders 
avoid heavy concentration of 


says 


industrial activity; 2) minimize the need 
for labor migration, particularly low paid, 
unskilled 
tivity with the supply of housing and 
building 
“make known 


labor; 3) balance defense ac- 
communities; 4 


the size and character of 


capacity of 


housing needs to builders before the crises 


develop”; and 5) make known “how far 
the building industry can adapt itself to 
suddenly 


mands.” But, he 


increased and specialized de- 
also believes that Gov- 


ernment itself must aid private opera- 


tions, first, by removing obstacles, by 
offering inducements and by generally 


guiding defense activity and, secondly, by 
direct housing operations where private 


initiative is unable to function. 


EARNINGS 


First six months: 1940 1939 
Acme Steel 1,045,403 599541 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 2.609.758 1,700,422 
American Radiator- 

Standard Sanitary 1,535,905 53.427 
Amer. Steel Foundries... 1.666.525 114.342 
American Rolling Mill... 2,084,599 — 1,669,150 
Armstrong Cork . 2.114.655 1,520,153 
Atlas Plywood** ..... 360,502 157,004 
Babcock & Wilcox 1.474.905 636,620 
Bridgeport Brass ...... 506,167 67,840 
Briggs Mfg. .......... 4,240,389 2,036,789 
Celetex, Corm® .cccsci 422.855 436.774 
Crane Co.** .......... 5,722,830 2,013,655 
Crucible Steel ........ 2 404,883 350.821 
Detroit Steel ......... 209.939 110.351 
Jones & Laughlin ..... 3.276.256 847.812 


10,112,169 


ote reer 1,091,124 1,017.57% 


Kennecott Copper... ..24,787,364 
Midland Steel 


Minneapolis-Honeywell. — 603.921 355.1606 
National Gypsum . 605,636 696,705 
Otis Elevator ........ 1,783,629 1.578.157 
Paraffine Cos.** ...... 1,713,020 1,427.597 
Penn Dixie Cement** 583.655 264, bt 
Revere Copper & Brass 1,287,895 4.050 
Yale & Towne ........ 124.880 12.591 
Youngst’n Sheet & Tube 2.423.212 O46 


** 12 mos. to Jun 30 
t Profit before Federal income tax. 


* July 31 quarter. 
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The COSMETTEI 


Lavatory 


The compact, space-saving Cosmette 
is ideal for the powder room .. . only 
13'.” x 20". Made of twice-fired 
vitreous china. Chromium fittings. In 
white and more than 60 colors. 


The DE LUXE 
Water Closet 


The DeLuxeW ater-saver Closet stands 
clear to leave the wall free from de- 
facement. It is an economical, com- 
pact, quiet-operating fixture, only 27” 
in height. 


e WILMINGTON 


Lavatory 


The graceful Wilmington has 100 
Square inches of shelf space, con- 
cealed front overflow, splash guard, 
built-in soap dish, two styles of trim. 
Patented). 


DISTINCTIVE 















From the threshold of a AS tevemen bs 


new decade, Case glances 
back on its past ten years 


in the » , 
1930-1940 
ress in the beauty, utility 


and mechanical excellence of higher-quality plumbing fixtures. Noteworthy 


of pioneering the impor- 
tance of the bathroom. It 
has been a period of prog- 


among its achievements have been the developments of the T/N one-piece 
water closet, illustrated above. Compactness, quiet operation and non-over- 
flow have won wide renown for the TN. Today it is, in fact, America’s most 
famous plumbing fixture. Other Case achievements have been no less out- 
standing. As a result, Case fixtures have been specified for thousands of 
residences and public buildings where only the finest would do. It is gratifying 
to us to have helped you in adding beauty through design and color, and 
health protection through mechanical improvement, to the modern American 
bathroom. Case fixtures are on display in distributors’ showrooms everywhere. 
For information, write Dept. E100, W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PLUMBING 
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FORUM OF 





AWARDS 

To the following, all graduating seniors, 
from schools recognized by the A.DLA., the 
Alpha Rho Chi Bronze Medal for leader- 
This 
social fraternity, limiting its membership 


ship, service and merit, national 
to students of architecture and the allied 
arts, awards annually the Alpha Rho Chi 
Medal to men selected by the faculties of 
the respective schools, 


James B. Addy, 


Te hnology ° 


( reorela Scho y| of 





EVENTS 


Albert 
nesota. 

Charles S. Ash, University of Kansas. 

J. Herbert Brownell, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

John H. Farrens, University of Michi- 
gan. 

John P. 
Institute. 

Tallie B. Haule, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 


lege. 


Arneson, University of Min- 


Hamill, Alabama Polytechnic 


Thomas S. Jones, Columbia University. 











@ Fifth Avenue Hospital addition, New York 
City. Architects, Reinhard & Hofmeister. 





5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 
1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 


no replacement... minimum 


N the hospital interior shown above, not only Secs “ideo : 


the floor, but also the border, base, wainscot, 
wall surface, and stairway are Terrazzo. You see 


it everywhere but in the ceiling. 


Terrazzo, one of the world’s oldest floor finishes, ea 
is proving its versatility in modern design and 
construction in hospitals and almost every other 
type of building. Its color and design possibilities 
are unlimited. It thrives on pounding and actually 
improves with wear. It eliminates replacements cleans ea 


and cuts upkeep to almost nothing. 


Are you modernizing, building an addition, or 
erecting a new structure? Specify Terrazzo for any de 
enduring beauty, amazing durability, and lasting 
economy. For detailed information on Terrazzo, 


upkeep over a period ot years, tor 
Terrazzo equals—usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs...and re- 
placerrents ... and higher upkeep for 
other cypes of floors. 
2. COMFORT. Finished Terrazzo is 
y to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level. 
3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbe nt. Its smooth, jointless surtace 
ly...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. It is ase ptic. 
4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
mm you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric — in virtually any combination 
of colors. 
5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 


Association's objective is to see that 


see Sweet’s Catalog, or write today to the Na- ee ‘atenatn taakeiibiheen Sete eat 


tional Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, 1420 New 


York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


exactly as you want them. Write us today 
for comple te information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet’s Catalog for basic technical data. 





THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 
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Herbert F. Heidt, Carnegie Institute 9j 
Technology. 

Charles E. Hughes, HI, Harvard Uyj. 
versity. 

Charles Gordon Lee, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Manuel Morris, Kansas State College 

Leif E. Olsen, University of linois. 

leoh M. Pei, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Lawrence M. Pleasant, Ohio State Up; 
versity. 

Kenneth M. Schaefer, Washington Up; 
versity. 

Rolland O. 
Washington. 

T. Freeland Sims, University of South 
ern California. 

Robert C. Taylor, University of Tlinois 

John B. Thomas, Syracuse Universit) 

J. Lee Thorne, Pennsylvania State Co! 


Simpson, University 


lege. 

John G. York, University of Texas. 
Tue ScnHoou or Design In Cuicaco, On 
the basis of work submitted by talented 
high school and college students through 
out the country three scholarships for th 
coming year have been awarded: to 
Alfonso Carrara of Chicago; Milton Hal- 
berstadt of Cambridge, Mass.: and Homer 
Page of Oakland, Calif. The number of 
applicants was so great and the quality 
of the that the School 


offered two additional part scholarships to 


work so high, 
Louis Sigalos of Chicago and to Richard 
Schofield of Bridgeport, Il. 


COMPETITION 


Bripce Design. The American Institute 
of Steel Construction announces anothe: 
in its series of annual competitions open 
to registered students of structural engi 
neering and architecture in recognized 
technical schools of U.S. A. and its pos- 
sessions. Prizes: $200, $100 and $50. Sub- 
ject: a steel overpass bridge to carry a 
single track 
Drawings must be in not later than Feb 
ruary 10, 1941 for judgment by a jury o! 


railroad over a_ highway 


nationally known engineers and architects 
Further information from American Instl- 
tute of Steel Construction, 101 Park Ave. 
New York. 


EDUCATION 

Feperation Tecunican Scnoor, 116 Eas! 
16th Street, New York, began on Septem 
ber 9 its sixth year of operation, adding 
to its postgraduate courses in architecture 
and engineering, new courses in naval 
architecture, marine engineering and «cro- 
nautical engineering. 


Couuece or tHe Crry or New York 
School of Technology is offering spool! 
(Continued on page 68) 
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[AMI 





ABINETS 


MIAMI today offers a distinguished selection of 
modern cabinets and cabinet ensembles for glori- 
fication of the bathroom . . original creations with 
sparkling plate glass mirrors . . brilliant chrome 
frames . . artistic lighting . . recessed shelves . 
cabinets that lead the world in advanced design 
and reflect the highest type of craftsmanship. 


Build your bathrooms ‘UP’ with MIAMI CABINETS 


For only a few dollars more than the cost of a 
cheap cabinet, you can equip any bathroom with 
one of MIAMI'S finer creations that will add im- 
measurably to bathroom beauty, convenience and 


luxury. 


Answer the clamor for bathroom glamour by 
specifying MIAMI Cabinets and Accessories. See 
our Catalog in Sweets. 














SUGGESTED LAYOUT FOR MASTER BATHROOM 


ESIGN IMPROVEMENT of 


erage - 








The Moderne (above)—a spa- 
cious cabinet concealed be- 
hind a beautiful, circular 
mirror. The ingenious hinge, 
on which the door is swung, 
permits the door to be pulled 
outward over the lavatory— 
an ideal arrangement for 
shaving or dressing the hair 


4 


No. 905—This unit is the first 

complete hotel bathroom cab- 

inet. Wired at the factory, and 

includes lights and all neces- 

sary accessories. Saves about 
$5.00 per bathroom 


¢ 





Bathroom by Standard 


xtreme left—Towel Supply Cabinet No. 510-A; Back wall of alcove above tub—Octagon Towel Bar No. 5001 

d Recessed Shelf No. 904; Side wall of alcove above tub—Recessed Soap Holder No. 6000; Over the lavatory 

Miami Louis XIV Cabinet-Mirror Ensemble: Recessed Tumbler Holder No. 6001; Recessed Soap Holder 
No. 6000; Side wall of alcove above toile-—Recessed Paper Holder No. 6002 












































Gothic-top model equipped with No. 1 tubular 
light brackets. Only ne lectrical outlet is re- 
quired. The cabinet is wired complete at the factory 
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evening courses in architecture and build- 


ing construction. These deal with mate- 


rials, plan reading and estimating, struc- 


tural design, reenforced concrete, drafting, 


heating and ventilating and air condition- 
ing, superintendence, and a review course 


for State licensing. 


Ye rk, offers 


in its late afternoon and evening courses 


CoLtunBia Universiry, New 


ten devoted to various phases of architec- 


ture, including regional planning, housing 


management, and two courses on the 
small house. 
Harry Carnouan, well known for his 


paintings of Western landscapes, who was 
awarded the 1935 Purchase Prize by the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, has been 
appointed to the teaching staff. He will 
direct studies in the drawing, painting 
and sculpture department of the School 
of Architecture, afternoon and evening 
studio classes in drawing, and morning 
and evening classes in painting. 





PECORA CALKING DECADE 


ILLUSTRATING A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF BUILDINGS 


OF ALL TYPES—LARGE AND SMA 
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RANK S—One of 12 National City Bank Bidgs.. 
New York. calked with Pecora. 





ARMORIES—This Minneapolis 
Armory, and many schools and 
olleges made weather - tight 
with Pecora. 





” PEDERAL 





STORES — This A & P Store in Penna., 
one of many store and theatre buildings 
Pecora-protected 





This Los Angeles Building 


POST OFFICES 
ar more than 350 other Federal Buildings 
alked with Pecora 


me, New Orleans 


CHURCHES — National City Christian 
Church, Washington, .. 

of churches of all denominations weather- 
tight with Pecora. 


BUILDINGS — Federal Reserve 
Board Building, Washington, D.C. Man 
Federa! Buildings in Washington are 

protected. 





Hospital & 
4undreds of Hospitals, 
Homes and Sanitariums are calked with Pecora 


HOSPITALS — Charit 


LL—CALKED WITH PECORA 


rin 


- —_ 
Pe »2 

t ” 

OFFICE BUILDINGS—Bankers’ Life Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa. Also most of country's 
largest office buildings are Pecora-calked. 









“ 







one of a host 







MEMORIALS—DuPont Carillon, as 
well as Thomas Edison and in 
Rogers towers Pecora-protected. 
othes = 
ecora- 


RAILROADS—WestPhila.StationPenna.R.R., 
and mary other transportation buildings are 
calked with Pecora,. 


Nurses 


Pecora invites your specification and request for details 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC., 


MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ 


PECOR 


ALSO 


COUNCIL, INC. 


MORTAR STAINS e@ SASH Pl 


4TH & VENANGO STREETS 


rTIES 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 


CALKING 
COMPOUND 


ROOF 


COATING @ 


PECOMASTICS 
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CALENDAR 

October 15-18. Eighteenth Annual ( 
vention, American Institute of Steel ( 
struction, The Greenbrier, White Sulp 
Springs, W. Va. 

October 16-28. Porcelain Enamel |). 
tute’s Annual Forum, University of | 
nois, Urbana. 


October 29. Exhibition covering 50 yea», 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s work. The \). 
seum of Modern Art, New York. 


November 1-January 2, 1941. “Art Fi 
the Brook! 


the origin and 


a Way” an exhibition in 
Museum demonstrating 
of production 


velopment techniques 


several fields. 


Lucius W. Brices, architect, 74. 
Worcester, Mass. Spanning an archite 
tural career of more than half a centw 
the architectural monuments designed ai 
carried into execution by Mr. Briggs do! 
conspicuously the map of his native cil) 
He was educated in the public schools 
took a special course in architecture a! 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and gained a practical knowledge of his 
profession in the services of local arcl 
tectural firms. 

He established his own practice in 1896 
and three years later organized the firn 
of Frost, Briggs & Chamberlain which « 
signed many important structures i 
Worcester County over many years. 

In 1912 he withdrew from this firm and 
the L. W. 
One of the most important of his works 
was the Worcester Memorial Auditorium, 
in the design of which he was associated 


established Briggs Company 


as local architect with Frederic C. Hirons 
of New York, winning a national compet! 
tion. 

Mr. Briggs had been a member of tli 
A.L.A. since 1902; a member of the Bostor 
Society of Architects; and a member o! 
the Planning Board of Worcester for te! 


years. 


Frank W. S. Kine, architect, 70, 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. King was cli: 

of the Board of Appeals of the Municipa 
Building Department. He had served as @ 
former president of the Architectur 
ciety of Western Massachusetts. A\motg 


mal 


the buildings he designed were a numbe! 
of Springfield's schools, court houses, ane 


churches. 


Frepertck Jupp Wave, internatic val) 
known as a painter of marines, 7, #! 
Provincetown, Mass. Mr. Waugh we 
probably the only artist who gaine: th 
(Continued on page 72) 
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NINE “DESIGN DECADES” 


Alexander Smith has been weaving carpets for more than 
nine decades. From each decade it has carried forward 
something of value to build up a cumulative experience 
which has been immensely helpful to architects who re- 
gard carpet as an integral part of interior design rather 
than a mere adjunct to it. The nature and quality of the 
service we offer may best be gauged by the number of 
outstanding architects with whom we cooperate. This 
service is available to you at any time without cost or 
obligation. Whenever you encounter a problem which 
involves carpet just write us. When we answer your letter 
we shall also send you our comprehensive book, “‘Nearly 
Right Won’t Do in Contract Carpets.” Contract Division, 


Alexander Smith & Sons, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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popular prize in the Carnegie International 
Exhibition in Pittsbureh five times in suc- 
cession, 

Mir. Waugh also tried his hand at writ- 
ing boys’ books and at architecture. He 
designed some eight years ago the Epis- 
copal Church of St. Mary's of the Harbor, 
Mass. 


Provincetown, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For 


For the organization of solicitation in the 


roe Care or European CHlLpren., 


To achieve 
“architecture 


RT 


640 MA 
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building trades and professions, an Archi- 
tects’ been formed to co- 
operate with the U.S. Committee for the 
Care of European Children, Inc. J. André 
Fouilhoux. New York architect, is serving 


as chairman. 


Division has 


RocKEFELLER Home Center, through its 
president Edwin K. Simpson, announces 
the appointment of Walter Sanders of 
Sanders & Breck, architects, as Director 


of Desien. Mr. Sanders’ experience at 


he new 
quest. 
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instruct 


Pratt Institute where, as an 
he was incidentally engaged in promoting 
the special clinic for small house service 
will be an aid in carrying out the Ce 
ter’s purpose of offering the public author 
tative information about building houses 


BuILpING W AGEs. 
months of discussion in the Boston Build 
ing Congress, President William Roge) 
Greeley (of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley. 


architects) made a report to his organiza 


AND Following sony 


tion in which he pointed out what seeme 
to him to be the key log in the nation’s 
building jam. Excerpts from the report 
follow: 

We are met again to consider conditions 
in the construction industry in Bosto: 
We represent all the elements of that iy 
dustry. We are together as friends, and 
we desire to go forward in full cooperatio: 
upon some plan that will encourage thy 
building of those structures of all kinds 
so much needed today in our community 

Briefly the situation which challenges 
this: 
buildings being built for investment; B 


us is A—There are practically no 
There are no buildings being built ever 
for speculation except at wage levels be 
low those recognized by Government as 
minimum; C—The limited activities whic! 
exist in the construction industry are pra¢ 
1) Spe 


apartments 


tically restricted to five items: 


lative Building—houses and 
on reduced wage scale; 2) Publie Building 

-housing, schools, municipal structures, 
under a program of Government spending 


for which all citizens are taxed for the 


deficits: 3) 


for companies 


Private corporation quarters 
forced to expand their 
large surplus 


industrial 


space, and provided with 


funds—largely insurance and 
(the 


buildings are 


cost 1s so great 


firms construction g 


that 
partly to 


commonly charged 


advertising); 4) Private im 
provements to useless and unsalable prop 
erties; 5) Private houses for a scattered 
few, by the use of open shop contract: 
This is the 


once thriving industry. Along with 


shrivelled remainder ot 


inactivity there is a condition of disrepa 
and shabbiness in our city that cries oul 
for thousands of mechanics with hammers 


and trowels and paint brushes to get to 


work. And the thousands are here 


us, waiting for employment, but they 
cerely believe that the wage rates ol 


period of riotous prosperity of the 1920s 


will be paid by present impoverished 
overtaxed owners. 

There is only one way to be ste: 
employed, and that is at the market re 
If the market rate is too low, as in n 
industries, such for instance as agricul! 
it is a long, hard, puzzling problem tf 
anything to improve it. Pushing up 


(Continued on page 76) 
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for a tip on ELEVATOR ROPE 


If you're specifying elevator rope for any building, large or small, consider the 
example of Chicago’s famous Wrigley Building. Here, a large percentage of hoisting, 
compensating and governor ropes are made by Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem’s New Elevator Rope is a quality product, embodying the improvements 
made during a 2-year, $1,000,000 mill-modernization campaign. Only special steel 
is used in these new Bethlehem Elevator Ropes. Each wire is drawn to precision 
tolerance. The rope is properly lubricated, from core to crown, and fitted together 
as accurately as a fine watch. 

The new Bethlehem Elevator Rope is being used in a large and steadily increasing 
number of buildings from coast to coast. It's safe, efficient and economical. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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rate, above the market, has proven to be 
a means not of enriching the worker, but 
of killing the industry. New England now 


knows that its most humane and _ well- 
meant insistence on higher wages in its 


textile industries, Instead of enriching the 
operatives, starved them and their indus- 
try out of New England. The market will 
not be beaten. It will stand for prices that 
purchasers of goods will pay, and if the 
goods to be sold cost more than purchasers 
will pay, the market ceases to be a market, 





and everyone concerned loses—producer, 


middleman, retailer, consumer, commu- 
nity, ves and nation... . 

If the farm hands were to demand for 
their long, tedious, exacting day’s work 
as much money as the building mechanic 
now insists on getting for his, the latter 
would starve on his $10 per day. 

As in time of prosperity all wages go 
up, so in periods of adversity all must 
come down, if people are going to continue 


to exchange goods. 





AZROCK means quality! 


against extremes of temperature as 


Demanded from every floor cov- 
ering is one prime qualification— 
long life and the ability “to take it.” 
AZROCK Floor Tile has this quali- 
fication, Its basic ingredient is 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt, a product 
famous the world over for excep- 
tional service wherever used. 

AZROCK is beautiful, too. Avail- 
able in many sizes and varied colors, 
both plain and marbleized, it offers 
unlimited scope for _ individual, 
striking patterns and designs. Colors 
never fade for they go all the way 
thru each tile. 

The gentle resiliency AZROCK 
furnishes—making it comfortable 
to walk upon, quiet, easy on nerves 
—comes from a random interlacing 
of cotton fibres thru-out the tile. 
AZROCK is fire-resistant, insulates 
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well as electricity, And, for sim- 
plicity in cleaning, each AZROCK 
Tile (1.) is micro-cut, fits so close 
there are no cracks for dirt to col- 
lect in; (2.) contains an integral 
wax finish, makes waxing easier. 

Whatever the problem in floor 
covering—home, commercial or in- 
dustrial—there is a proven AZ- 
ROCK Tile to serve you. 


ZROC 


(TRACE MARK BEG. U S PAT. OFF.) 


Manufactured by 


Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


(In Business Since 1912) 
Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: 
Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, 
Texas; Distributing Contractors: in prin- 
cipal cities of U.S. A. 
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The price of labor like that of materia), 
must be sensitive and respond to the me. 
ket, if there is to be a healthy marke 
This means that the price is bound ; 
fluctuate. There is, however, always 
price at which: labor will find a marke: 
Today in any of our villages there are , 
hundred house owners doing their ow 
carpentry, painting and general repair 
work, while their neighbors—the plumber 
mason and painter—are on relief. Th 
average householder doesn’t paper his par. 
lor himself, nor does his wife, if they ca 
afford a paperhanger. 

Let me take you to the end of the stree: 
upon which [ live and show you two me 
each the head of a family. One is a youn 
college man who is getting $18 a week 
for collecting garbage. He does not wis) 
to be on relief. The other is a_ plasterer 
who is idle at $1.50 per hour, and is being 
supported by taxes laid upon 
among whom is the student-garbage-mau, 
Is this plasterer wise? Is he not helping 
to strangle himself and his neighbor too’ 
Even so, he is not to blame, and this is 
why. Too many American business men 
in the past exploited human labor and r- 
duced their employes to economic slavery 
These employes and their colleagues, lik 
normal men, have 
against such oppression. They have lost 
confidence in their employers and_ hav 
chosen new leaders, who, with enthusiasti 


others, 


red-blooded reacte 


but warped vision, have led the confiding 
workingmen from the frying pan into the 
fire—from economic slavery into economi 
suicide. The false standard of an adequat 
hourly wage has been set up as a road to 
prosperity for the worker. This worker }s 
slowly learning to his dismay that on 
dollar an hour is no panacea when you ar 
unemployed. To work and be paid an ac- 
tual fifty cents an hour would buy hin 
more potatoes than to loaf at a theoreti 
rating of one dollar—fifty cents that lv 
gets is better than a dollar that stays in his 
would-be employer’s pocket. If we are tv 
save the situation for him and for ow 
selves it must be by persuading him tha! 
if he will work on a basis that will go 
him a fair annual income, he will be ev 
ployed more steadily than he has bee! 
and will help to create prosperous ¢ 
ditions. ... 

The active part of the building 
today is the small house ranging 11 co 
from $4,000 to $5,000. This is the pat! 
of the market that is controlled by no! 
organized building mechanics. Those 


er 
ia4rnt 


are building these houses are ask 
wages that they can get. If they were a» 
ing more they too would be idle. 
It has been claimed that because brick 
layers will work in Los Angeles for =! pe 
hour, while demanding $1.65 in Cle land. 
they have been fourteen times as }sy !" 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Ackley, Bradley & Day, Pittsburgh 
Insulate ‘Charette Homes, Sewickley, Pa., with 














Because it has the wanted features, KIMSUL* 
Insulation is specified by an ever-growing list of 
architects, builders and contractors. One of the many 
recent developments using KIMSUL is “Charette 
Homes”, a group of 20 homes for discriminating 
people in the Borough of Sewickley, Pa. This devel- 
opment is being built by the owners, Ackley, Bradley 
& Day, under strict architect supervision. 

KIMSUL’S popularity is a result of its many ad- 


SEE HOW QUICKLY AND EASILY KIMSUL INSTALLS 





















vantages. KIMSUL is clean, light in weight and in- 
stalls with remarkable speed and ease. Furthermore, 
it is highly resistant to fire and moisture. And be- 
cause of the unique stitching feature which holds it 
in place, KIMSUL stays put—won’t sag, sift or pack 
down inside walls. Before you decide on any insu- 
lation, find out how little it costs to insulate with 
KIMSUL! .. . Dealers are invited to investigate the 
profit Opportunities in KIMSUL. 


*Reg. U.S. and Can. Part. Off 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 














E is e ee ae nae ce cies ee ae es as ce ee ee ee eee ee 
SEE ¥ 3 r , 
; ‘ MN ; . | KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ( Bailding Insulation Ditision | 
* 
‘ : Established 1872 
' | Neenah, Wisconsin AF-10 | 
4 
: DC Please send a representative | 
\ | 0 Please send Free Book, “Greater Comfort—W inter and | 
BS ‘ _ Summer 
i | [gu | | 
bh. i | Address 
1. Attached to top plate 2. Exactly fits standard 3. KIMSUL is nailed at | City ¢ 
with lath and nails... widths of stud spacing... bottom—cut off—that’sall! [ooo 
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Homes large or small 
—handled with profit 
— built in 10 to 30 days 


Within the past four years, 
$4,000,000 of architect-designed 
homes have been erected — with 
Precision-Built Construction. 
These homes are of all sizes, all 


types; they are in all parts of 


the country. 





The whole story is told in com- 
plete detail in TOMORROW'S HOMES 

a book of nearly 400 pages, 
which we would like to send you. 
This book tells of shop fabrica- 
tion, of field erection, of exclu- 
sive wall-size panels, of esti- 
mating — shows how the archi- 
tect can be sure of profits on 
small homes as well as large; 


shows how to save time in plan- 





ning, drafting, estimating and 
supervising the job. The finished 
house is ready for occupancy, 30 


days after your plan is approved. 


The Precision-Built method em- 
ploys the Bemis 4” module —the 


most frequent increment occur- 


ring in the wood frame house. 
The use of this module means 
standardization, integration, sim- 
plification and time-saving — yet 
it does not in any way restrict 


the flexibility of your design. 


Precision-Built Homes are built 
of standard materials and with 
quality construction throughout. 


They are doubly insulated; they 


stay “new” longer; they are elig- 
ible for F.H.A. Insured Mort- 


gage Loans. 





TOMORROW'S HOMES is privileged 
to architects (in the U. S.) with- 
out charge. It is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs, work- 
ing details, rafter tables, area, 
lineal foot and cubic yard tables, 
It shows you how to build even 
low-cost houses at a profit. We 
invite you to write for your 
copy, using your firm’s letter- 


head. Only one copy to a firm. 
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Los Angeles. In other words, while the Cleveland man has 
sarned $1.65 for his one hour, the Los Angeles man has 
earned $14 for his fourteen, so that building trades mechan- 
ics are reported as receiving in Cleveland more per hour 
and less per year than in almost any other big city in 
America. 

It is in the cities that a complete demonstration of the 
inflated costs of construction is spread out before us. No 
building has been built or can be built on a profitable basis 
as an investment for money. An office building cannot be 
made to pay over 1 or 2 per cent, and so there is practically 
no construction of this type going on... . The present wage 
levels are fast bringing about a situation in which city build- 
ings are becoming more and more dilapidated and obsolete, 
with less and less replacement by modern structures. We are 
plunging our cities into mediaevalism. .. . Few if any col- 
leges, academies or private schools can afford buildings at 
their present cost. Even municipalities are limited in build- 
ing schoolhouses to the bare essentials. .. . 

The accumulated savings of the American people are at 
their highest point in our history. The mortgage loan rates 
are lower. People need homes. There is material in plenty. 
There is labor. There must be a way to set the labor to 
work, release the money, and produce the houses. 

The only factor in the situation which can be altered to 
bring about action is the total cost of the house. The cost 
of financing is already the lowest on record. The cost of 
materials is governed by the severest kind of competition 
No stone is left unturned by manufacturers and merchants 
of brick, lumber, cement, ete., to undersell their competi 
tors. Wages paid for building materials are low compared 
to wages paid for putting them together at the site. In the 
New England market the brick which are used in house 
construction are made by artisans who receive 371% to 621% 
cents per hour, with head burners getting from 80 cents to 
$1.10. The masons who lay up the brick demand $1.50. 

The roofing arrives at the job, having been made by 
artisans receiving from 55 to 90 cents. It is placed upon the 
roof by roofing mechanics who demand $1.371%. Common 
(which means “unskilled”) labor receives 37% to 70 cents 
in’ the fabricating shop, but demands, with Government 
approval, 85 cents at the site of the building. This latter 
sum is more than twice what the same labor is willing to 
work for in many of the plants where the materials are 
made, If, however, masons and carpenters and other me 
chanics would work at wages comparable with what their 
neighbor mechanics are satisfied with in the production 
plants of the building industry, a house costing $5,000 on 
the present wage-hour scale would drop to about $3,800 
and there would be a flood of building. 

Human affairs are still governed by very simple laws. | 
75 per cent of the people work for wages that are low enoug! 
to meet the market, and the other 25 per cent combine and 
refuse to work for less than a wage arbitrarily fixed abov: 
the market level, then the 75 per cent will automaticall) 
be unable with their small earnings to hire the services o! 
the high priced mechanics. The latter will therefore be idk 

and the former will be forced to support them in their idle 
ness. This is the situation in our land today. It is an artificia 
situation. The unbalance in wages is causing a deadlock 1 
national industry and recovery. If it continues pressures wi! 
result which will break the deadlock. 

It seems as if this were obvious. If men should agree to 
gether not to work for less than $1,000 per day, everyon: 

(Continued on page 84) 
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How the 


has improved public seating 








a 
= " Vi HILE architects have been bringing about 
ea me _| AMERICAN ; . 
| niversa. vast improvements in the appearance and utility 
CLASSROOM SEATING ° ° : ° - ° . 
= | st | — of public buildings, the American Seating Com- 
ly ~~ pany has been keeping pace in the designing 
di \ é 4 4 4 
oer . 4 ° ° e ° 
, and building of public seating. 


Through research, engineering and testing; 
in closest harmony with architects and builders, 


new ideals have been attained in functional 





beauty as in serviceability. 








As always, our engineering department is 
ready to cooperate in working out details of 
seating problems. 

1, Se , 7 ( 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Pioneers and pacemakers in theatre, auditorium, school, church, 
stadium and transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


AMERICAN 
Bodiform 
” Resrruct Cuains 


Envoy ~ 


Ceassroom Searsye 
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MORE LIGH-WITHOU 


LARE OR SHADOWS- 


19% COOLER! 


That’s what you get with those complete, sensa- 
tional new fixtures of Fluorescent at its finest — 





HYGRADE MIRALUMES! 





MIRALUMES provide 25 FOOT CANDLES of illumination 
in Union National Bank, Wichita, Kansas 


Miracles in lighting modernization can be 
achieved with these “packages” of daylight! 








T’S a story of immediate interest to every Architect 
—Hygrade Fluorescent Light! 


For with MIRALUMES, you can modernize lighting 
overnight! Interiors become more efficient—and more 
beautiful. People see better—work better—feel better! 


But only MIRALUMES provide this Fluorescent! 
For MIRALUMES are the only Fluorescent Units 
made complete—lamps, fixtures and starters—under 
one roof! Designed, engineered, built and guaranteed 


by HYGRADE! 


SHOWN BELOW is one of many MIRALUMES. Eligi- 
ble for FHA financing. Supplied wired and ready to 
install, without costly rewiring. Corrected for power 
factor and _ stroboscopic effect (flicker). Starters 
easily accessible. 


WRITE TODAY for free catalogue, with complete 
facts on MIRALUMES: Address: DepartmentAF10 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass.—or see your 
Electrical Contractor. 





IMPORTANT! 


Hygrade MIRA- 
LUMES are quality 
manufactured to 
meet the approval of 
Underwriters Labor- 
atory, Inc., and are 





protected by exclu- 
sive HYGRADE 


patents. 






COMMERCIAL MIRALUME C- 
205: 200-watt unit: 4 40-watt 
tubes; length 49 inches. 


Hygrade Miralumes 


Hygrade Sylvania Corp., Est. 1901. Also makers of the world-famous Sylvania Radio Tubes 








Copr. 1940 Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 
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could understand why they would be idle. Why is it no 
easy to see that they will be idle at any price above thi 
market level, whether that price is $1,000 per day or 810 
per day? It is only at the market price that men can by 
continuously employed. If the market for houses is $3,600 
per house, then mechanics who will build such houses will 
be busy... . 

Our only source of wealth is productive labor. This 
comes first, wages come afterwards and are secondary. A 
society or community of people can live without wages, and 
live well. They cannot live without working. Can we un 
learn our hatreds and jealousies and political pulling and 
hauling, and get down to the <A, 
industrial people? 


B, C’s of a successful 


In Resurrar, Ernest A. Johnson, vice president of the Bos 
ton Building Congress: 


We have had an opportunity of perusing Mr. Greeley’s 
submission as it relates to the construction industry in 
Boston and we agree that the summary he makes as to the 
present situation is essentially correct and contains the meat 
of the around should — take 
place. . 

We point out that in 1931-32 a great deal of agita 
tion and publicity was given to a proposal made by the 


problem which discussion 


Building Trades Employers’ Association and miscellaneous 
employers that led the general public to believe that a 
reduction in wages by the building trades unions would 
create a tremendous demand for new building and stimulate 
the construction industry. Many conferences were held be 
tween employer and labor groups at that time. Our trade 
unions decided to voluntarily reduce their wage scales, and 
stated at that time: 
share in an effort to stabilize wages, stimulate construction 


“Labor seeks relief and has done its 


and provide employment opportunities. We await results.” 

The results were, no stimulation occurred. There was no 
urge on the part of property owners and managers of real 
estate, chain stores, retail stores, utilities, in facet, in no 
direction did we find that reductions ranging from 15. to 
20 per cent in wage scales had any effect: whatsoever in 
stimulating new building. In fact, we circularized large 
corporations and industries that held on lease or were direct 
property owners of large investments and that were con 
stantly engaged in building or extensive alteration and _ re 
modelling jobs, and the answer in every instance was that 
wage scales in the construction industry were not a deterrent 
to the going ahead in the building of new properties, and 
their program only took into consideration the demands 
made upon their business... . 

We ask, however, the same questions we asked in 1931-52. 
which are just as pertinent today as they were then, and 
we expect that you gentlemen have the answer: If you fee! 
that wage scales are too high, are there any building pro) 
ects contemplated that are being held up because of thi 
present wage scales in the building industry? In the even! 
of a wage reduction, what projects involving the construc 
tion, addition to and repairs of buildings will go ahead? 

If these questions can be answered then we have no doubt 
that we could have a sane discussion of this most important! 
subject. 

Reference and comparison is made to the price of labor 
and the price of materials. We point out that labor in the 
last ten vears has signed agreements running over a_ period 
of two and three years. If in that period « demand for labor 

(Continued on page 88) 
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RUST PREVENTION BY ONDERIZING 


FF” thirteen years architects have specified Mo- | 
dine Convectors as standard equipment in some SALT SPRAY PROVES THE PLUS 
of America’s finest homes. Simplification and 
VALUE OF MODINE FINISH 


standardization, plus new design features, have ) 


a) 
| i 
bs 
| 


brought lower initial and installation costs. 

Modine Copper Convectors assure room beauty 
and comfort in heating. Placed within decorative 
enclosures, recessed in the wall or openly installed, 





the smartly styled units impart a distinctive beauty 
to any room interior. 


As the enclosures are exposed to humidity, they 
are Bonderized, to assure positive paint adhesion 
and protection from corrosion. Bonderizing seals 
the metal from moisture, bonds the finish to the 





metal and prolongs the life of the enclosures. 
Should the finish become nicked or scratched, the ” 1 
os Section of a Convector enciosure Section of Modine Convector 
Bonderizing prevents the spread of rust around rong ee 
he dal S sie hi . ¢ given a typical finish over pet enclosure given same type of q 
the injury and eliminates this major cause o Sectly cleaned bare metal. inten finish over Bonderizing, inten- 
a »s ; ‘ : —_ ’ ij 
finish failure. tionally scratched and exposed tionally scratched and exposed to it 
| for 913 | Fir salt spray for 913 hours. No rust } 
to Sait spray for i> hours, 1- di pray tor AJ AES. ANU EUSL Hin 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY ae loulas round ecreach 
ish has failed. development around scratch, 


2180 E. MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


i 
t 
This label is a guarantee of an invisible 


quality. It indicates conscientious building 
ot a complete product, as well as assuring WYOTIN co NOUER ED | 


rust proofing and finish stability. BONDERIZING © PARKERIZING 














































You can depend upon Janitrol units to give your 
clients complete heating satisfaction. All include 
outstanding engineering designs—the result of 34 
years of research devoted exclusively to gas equip- 
ment for industrial, commercial and residential use. 


















® JANITROL UNIT HEATER 















FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


A size and type for every space heating 
need, from small stores to large indus- 
trial plants. Send for Specification 
Sheets on blower, propeller and floor 




















types. Ask about the blower type for 
attic installations 


@ JANITROL CONDITIONER 


















FOR PERFECT WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 


For any type home or individual apart- 
ment heating, this compact unit, com- 
pletely assembled in the most popular 
sizes, will satisfy most exacting clients 
You should have Janitrol FAC Series 
Specification Sheets 














@® JANITROL GRAVITY FURNACE 










FOR THE DOLLAR-A-DAY HOME 


Ideal for projects, where heating costs 
must be kept in line with the $4000 
home, but where you want satisfactory 
long-life equipment. Janitrol GAC Series 
Specification Sheets will give you com- 
plete information 














SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION TOLEDO, O10 
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came, the price of labor contracted for in the agreements 
would continue. Not so with materials however. If the de 
mand is weak, we admit that material prices fall off, but 
the minute the demand steps up, we find that material 
prices step up correspondingly. Materials are quite sensitiv: 
to the market. We have never heard of any plan from an) 
of the component parts of the construction industry to 
bring about a regulation of their prices for any given period. 

A great deal has been said about small house construc 
tion and general building trades work in and around resi 
dential properties. It must be obvious to you gentlemen 
that are engaged in this industry that in the field of house 
construction where sales prices range from $5,000 to $15,000 
per dwelling, union wage scales do not prevail, and today 
the wages paid to workers engaged in this class of work 
are on the basis of the 1914 union wage scales. If we are 
to proceed on the premise that a drastic reduction in wages 
should take place to encourage construction of homes at 
lower prices, here is a definite example where it does not 





WOFK, . «. 

The construction industry would render a service to itself 
and help the general economic situation, if it could deter- 
mine and adhere to a definite decision in regard to building 
tradesmen’s wages based on a long range plan. 

We point out further that those of-us that are affiliated ' 
with the Building Congress, particularly, do not initiate 





building programs. We have no control over the economic 












situation that governs a building program. We are at the 
whim and mercy of the investor who is confronted with 
other factors which lead him to the decision as to whether 
he will build or will not build. In the meantime, awaiting 
such decision, we are expected to maintain a standing army 
of properly trained and skilled workmen, and labor is ex- 
pected to refrain from asking for the top dollar during 
periods of boom building, and then during absolute prostra- 







tion in the construction industry, it is expected that they 







will take up the slack and suffer wage decreases all out of 
comparison to the volume of work in the market. 
















AmerticAN Designers Instirute. In process of formation 
is a New York group, eventually to join the A.D I. as its 
New York Chapter. A.D.I. has members from all States in 
the Union, and meets twice a year in Chicago during the 
Home Furnishings Market. Organization Committee for the 
New York group: Alphons Bach (chairman), Leo Jiranck, 
Ruth C. Kosmak, Tom Lamb, Ben Nash, John Vassos, 
Walter Von Nessen; Membership Committee: Pau] Lobel 
(chairman), G. W. Blow, George Cushing, Belle Kogan, 
N. F. 








MacGregor. 


















Tauiesix. Beginning with the October issue, Taliesin will 
appear as a bi-monthly publication of the Taliesin Fellow- 
ship, edited by Frank Lloyd Wright. This forthcoming issue 
will talk of Broadacre City. The models will be illustrated 
the philosophy set forth, and there is to be explanation o! 
the new production and distribution systems involved. 
Each issue of the magazine will contain an article from 
the series “The Nature of Materials,” written by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, in addition to special articles concerning the 
practice of architecture as a scientific art by members o! 
the Fellowship or interested friends. The subseription price 
is $2.50 yearly; single copies 50 cents. Further information 
may be had from the Secretary of the Taliesin Fellowship 














Taliesin, Spring Green, Wis. 






(Continued on page 92) 
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That man! I told him I had spent all my money 
on the rest of the house and that I’d have to save 
on my window treatment. ‘“‘Then, Mrs. Wilcox, 
you'll want Wood Venetians,” The Architect replied. 

“Venetian Blinds!” I stormed. “I know they’re 
beautiful, but I know very well only rich people 
can afford them.” 

**That’s where you’re wrong,” he said, very calmly. 
“Over a period of years, no window treatment 
could be more economical than Wood Venetians. 
With the proper amount of care, cleaning once a 
year and painting every five years—your Venetians 
will last as long as your house.” 

“Well, they look expensive,” I said, weakly. 

*‘Just think how much more pleasant and livable 
your house will be with Wood Venetians,” The 
Architect continued, without even taking a breath. 
“A touch of the cord will bring in light and breeze 
or shut out the sun and dust. They’re noiseless, 
they cannot tear your drapes, they won’t rust or 
corrode, they—” 

“Do you mean all Venetians?” I interrupted. 

"I’m talking about Wood Venetians, Mrs, 
Wilcox. “I’ve noticed all your furniture is wood, 
so for the sake of harmony you’ll naturally want 
wood blinds. Only wood blends with wood.” 

I sighed. “All right, have it your own way. 
Specify those Wood Venetians if you like.” Then 
I tried to look a little indignant, but I’m not a very 
good actress. I was glad my architect had been so 
bull-headed, and be knew that I knew he was right! 


ee 

All practicing architects are invited to write the 
Wood-for-Venetians Association for the Wood Vene- 
tian Primer, “Only Wood Blends with Wood.” It con- 
tains much valuable information you'll be glad to have. 


Wood Venetians 


WOOD-FOR-VENETIANS ASSOCIATION 
939 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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DESIGN DECADE (cont) 


(Continued from page 248) 


HIGHWAY HOTEL sy darwece Hamicton Harris 


The highway hotel is an ideal subject for standardization. Stan- 





dardized accommodations and service in a cross-country chain 


would provide the certainty the average motorist craves. Travel 
service could be included. 
The restaurant might be only an accommodation to overnight 


juests or it might be made an attraction to hungry motorists 
ind incidentally draw their attention to the sleeping facilities 
as well. Likewise gas and lubrication service might be limited 
to guests, or it might also serve passing traffic. 

The private unit is laid out in 10-foot 8-inch horizontal units 
which subdivide into 32-inch units. The shape 
the arrangement of the openings allow a variety of furnishing 
schemes. In rainy sections an overhang of the roof provides 


covered passage from car shelter to interior. 
(Continued from page 273) 
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WING BY BUCKMINSTER FULLER 
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(Continued from page 282) 


ALLERGY CLINIC By THe orrices oF w. L. PEREIRA 
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(Continued on page 94) 
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YOUR GAR. > ...a modern 





door, expertly installed to give 
iency and con- 





built by 
OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION 
Hartford City, Indiana — U. S. A. 
FOR SMALL HOMES, LARGE HOMES, FACTORIES. WAREHOUSES, SERVICE STATIONS 
SOLD INSTALLED by a NATION-WIDE SALES-INSTALLATION SERVICE 
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More and more you hear leading architects and 
builders acclaim the service and equipment offered 
by this long established firm. Most helpful to you is 
the fact that every Coppes NAPANEE* representa- | 
tive is a thoroughly trained specialist in kitchen | 
planning and installation. You can depend on him 

to help you develop kitchens that for efficient plan- | 
ning, distinctive beauty, utility, and obvious quality, | 
have no equal. 


From your client’s standpoint, the Coppes NAPANEE 
name is one they know and respect— nationally adver- 
tised in House G Garden and House Beautiful. There 
are no doubts, arguments or later regrets. With the 
most extensive line of custombuilt cabinets, sinks 
and countertops available—covering all price and in- 
stallation requirements—you'll find many reasons to 
recommend Coppes NAPANEE Kitchens every time. 
Detailed specifications and drawings promptly sub- 
mitted along with all the personal service you desire. 


COPPES, INC. « Dept. FIO « Nappanee, Ind. 
Quality Manufacturers Since 1876 


* The word NAPANEEF is the trademark of Coppes, Inc. As protection 
to yourself, your clients, and our high standard of qualit be sure 
that any cabinets referred to as NAPANEE bear the Coppes name. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Attached to your letterhead—for General Specification Sheets—also new 
Brochure showing a variety of interesting kitchen arrangements. F-10 
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DESIGN DECADE (cont’s) 


(Continued from page 92) 





5. The two wards on the South are 


r research on accept 
cases. Either one can also be used as a small dining room 
patients whose diet is part of the Clinic’s work. 

6. The small Mechanical Research Room is for the study 
atmospheric conditions, filters, temperatures, etc. The ducts fr 
this room will go to the two wards, where the research will 
done. It will also be possible to eliminate all air from _ the 


two rooms except that which is brought in mechanically. 


(Continued from page 305) 


MICROFILM LIBRARY sy nicuaro m. BENNETT 


rawinag 
raw1ing 


1. Projector (independently ventilated). 

Screen. 

Cards and control buttons. Except in the largest libraries the 
ntire index can be on one film. Weekly additions can be spli 


n the end and entire new index film made nvenient intervals 


Drawing 3. 
Pr ctor on stack side of ind servicing 
ichine kept away fro bli 
Screen (Si rt Ss rcial models) 


Writing shelf. 
4. Opening to control and stack room 


Plastic form fitting chair. 
(Continued from page 306) 


GRADE SCHOOL By cynvon, smitH & Winn 


ity stacks located at regular in- 
ils along the corridors. Further division of the space would be 


; te , ee 
tirely by movable partition units working to a module of 3'-0" to 


mmodate an r jing s I ent in varying cur 
1. This Ir sé s1 Ss st important need 
a school of this type and we believe the arrangement indicated 


ld work very satisfactorily. [he partitions can be arranged t 


storage sets, tovets, preparation I ms, - K sheives 


sides for exhibition of tk 

I pI ipal « e i k sa ye display case f 
exhibit of pr work, with four sides of glass visible f1 
k inside 1 outside of the ilding 

The covered y area indicated is | é 1 in most scl 


plants to provide some shelter for play activity in rainy weathe! 


ymnasium is separated as much as possible from the r 


® 
Q 


of the building to permit its independent use in the evenings by 


ips. Detailed division of locker facilities here probably sh 


vide accommodations for adult groups from the community w! 
might use the gymnasium. 
Yrientation has | 1 carefully consider i e light of our 
erier with alll ies controlling sunlight In Study areas. : 
rtheast and nort st ex} will it itt n toe 
the room at the early and lat ft ry, but will elimi 
the strong rays during school periods. 
“The exterior wall of the classroom units presents an arra! 
ment which we feel would be an improvement over usual desig! 
The use of light directional glass blocks above the 7’-0" line w 
vide good distribution of t fr t t far side of 





nsiderable improvement in the noise problem within the s 
1reas should result from the plan proposed. Most study areas w} 


1 from the noise of shops, music rooms, and street tratiic 








Dip you KNow that the trade-in 
value of two different paint 
jobs can be very far apart? 


The property owner can have 
a “wreck” on his hands—or a 
job that nets him a generous 
allowance! Trade-in value is 
whatever money the owner 
saves when he “turns in” the 
old paint—in other words, 
when it’s time to repaint. 

When the previous painting 
was done with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead, the property owner gets a 
very advantageous trade. This 
fine paint euts down the cost of 
the new work in two ways: 
|. No old paint to be removed. 
Duteh Boy does not erack and 





VALU 





TTT | 


iy 


Recrrcttin yo 


scale. There are no scaly surfaces 
that have to be burned and scraped 
off (that’s slow, costly work) be- 
fore they can be repainted. 


2. No new priming coat. Since the 
Dutch Boy issmooth and unbroken, 
it is not necessary to reprime the 
surface before applying the new 
paint, 


Make sure that your clients get 
paint with this high trade-in 
value. Plus long wear. Plus 
heauty. Specify Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., Buf- 
falo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman 
Ave., Cincinnati; 1213 West Third St., Cleve- 
land; 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th 
St., San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Penna., 1376 River Ave., Pittsburgh; 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building, 
Philadelphia, 


THINK ABOUT 


TRADE-IN 


WHEN YOU 
SPECIFY PAINT 























This is the slogan of the national advertising 
campaign on white-lead now being conducted 
by the Lead Industries Association. The purpose 
of this campaign is to promote a wider under- 
standing of the advantages of white-lead paint. 
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(Continued from page 42) 


ities ino art. Beginning with Cezanne art- 
ists found that abstract art could be 
enough in itself. Nearly half a century 
of experimentation with abstract art 
evolved and reawakened in men the fun- 
damental principles of design. 

The past decade has seen these prin- 
ciples adapted to mass production so that 
every citizen is familiar with the advance, 
and in a sense there is art in every home. 

Tue ArcurrecturaAL Forum’s “A Dec- 
ade in Design” issue and exhibitions by 
collaborating museums and. stores should 
make the average layman aware of the 
importance of art in the modern world. 

Roserr J. McWNicur, Director 
Vemphis Academy of Arts 


CHICAGO 
Forum: 

Foru’s Design Decade idea is exactly 
in line with the program of information 
and education that we are in the process 
of developing in this field at the Chicago 
Art Institute. 

As we see it, Tur Forum’s concept of 
fers a great variety of approach to those 
institutions Cooperating, all, however, cen 
tering on the tremendously important fact 
that at last the machine and industrial 


neW TOOLS 


ron OTIC es 


Here are desks that, in appearance, complement 
the best of your sketches—that in the utter 
simplicity of their lines are perfectly adapted 


to today’s decorative themes. 


“Y and E” Style-Master Steel Desks are 
“functional” in the truest sense of that word— 
a harmonious blend of form and finish. In them 
are combined appropriate usage of modern 
materials of construction, the best in system- 
planned efficiency, and the finest in design. 

In addition, “‘Y and E” offers you the benefits 


organization have becoime potentially and 
actually constructive instead of destruc- 
tive forces in the arts of design. 

A general recognition of this fact and 
an understanding of its implications by 
the public at large are vitally necessary 
to the healthy development of art as an 
integral part of our national life. The syn- 
chronization of well-thought-out) exhibi- 
tions on this theme with an issue of a 
national publication such as Forum should 
move powerfully to this end. ... 

Meryric R. Rogers, Curator 
Dept. of Industrial Art 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


TULSA 
Forum: 

The © significance 
of Tue ArcHirec- 
TURAL ForuM’s 
Design Decade pro- 
gram is not only 
the summing up of 
the past ten years’ 





accomplishments, 


‘rin Krupnick 


but the timely pres- 
entation of these accomplishments during 
a decade pinched by Depression at one 
end and War at the other. Under the 
duress of these conditions, good ideas and 
original thinkine have not been. stifled, 
and progress has been made in all fields 
of design. 
The program will also be significant if 
it effectively distinguishes good design 


PLANNING 





from poor design. We must not forget ¢) 

some unfortunate, superficial directipy, 
have been taken by modern designers , 
has always been the case in the past, | 
addition, the program offers an excell) 
opportunity to compare modern desig; 
throughout the country that have be, 
tempered by local conditions—climat, 
topography, and the heritage of {ly 
people. 

Design Decade gives now a significa)’ 
perspective of the past ten years, as y 
the future survey of “Design Centup 
of which it is a part. 

EvGene KINGMAN, Director 
Philbrook Art Museum 


For subscribers who wish additional copies , 
“Design Decade” a limited number of copie. 
are available at $2 each. Orders, accompanie 
by remittance, should be sent to Circulati 
Office, Tue ArcHiTECcTURAL ForuM, 330 Eas 
22nd St., Chicago, Ill—Eb. 


Beg Pongdon 
Forum: 

In the July issue of Arcnirectrory 
Forum you show the floor plan of thy 
new Theater and Art Center for the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. You indicate a spac 
where Table Tennis will be played but 
you make the mistake of calling it “p/ 
pong.” 

Let me stress the fact that “ping pong” 
is definitely not the name of any sport 


but is merely a trade mark name covering 
(Continued on page 108) 
















of 60 years’ experience in a complete 
advisory service on office layout and 
office color harmony. Write for com- 
plete catalog. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
1020 JAY STREET © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


NOTE: Write for complete information on the new 
Neutra-tone Gray Finish, a truly modern finish that 
blends with practically all color schemes. 
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| UDAN= GARAGE DOORS 
fell lhete eneyporlance! 














"These days, when the American family spends so much of its time in motor 
cars, few pieces of home equipment get more frequent use than the doors of the garage. 
Nothing about the place can be a source of greater lasting satisfaction, or more quickly 
become a sore spot of continual annoyance. 

Today, the doors you specify are important ... because there is a marked difference 
in the satisfaction they give your clients. 





FREE to Architects 


72-page ‘“Time-saving Specification Book” 
contains detailed drawings of every model for 
residential, commercial and industrial doors. 
Shows full line of Extension Spring, Torsion 
Spring and ‘‘Ro-To Live’’ Spring Doors of 
Overhead Type. Gives Architect's specifications 
on back of each detailed drawing. Shows 4 
pages of special architectural effects. Use con- 
venient coupon or write for Free copy for 
your A.I1.A. File. 


Please attach your Professional Card 
or Business Letterhead to your request, 





7 When You Specify 
Ro-Wayv OVERHEAD TYPE DOORS 


—you are assured not only of the user's satisfaction when the job is finished, but 
doubly sure that they will be a lasting safeguard to your reputation and the good 
will of your clients. 

Five sound mechanical improvements and refinements back up your judg- 
ment in recommending Ro-Way Doors... without adding a penny of extra 
cost to the finished job. 

Today, more and more architects are going a step beyond recommending 
‘Doors of the Overhead Type.’ They are now specifying Ro-Ways, to bring their 
clients these five extra values ... ‘“‘Crow’s Foot’? Outer Bearing Support .. . 
**Ro-To Live’? Spring . . . **Zip-Lock’’ Adjustment ... *“Tailor Made’ Spring 
...and Parkerized and Painted Hardware. 

Send the Coupon or write for Free 72-Page Book explaining 
the advantages of these five Ro-Way Improvements. 

Authorized Representatives in all principal cities are prepared 
to render prompt cooperation and service. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


910 Holton Street., Galesburg, Ill., U.S.A. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO., 
910 Holton St., Galesburg, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free copy of your 72-page “Time-saving 
Specification Book" for Architects, as advertised in Architectural Forum. 


Name 
Address 


City __ __State , a 
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(Continued from page 104) 


table tennis equipment. This trade mark 
is owned by an American manufacturer. 
There is no more reason to call our sport 
“ping pong” than there would be to call 
golf “Wright & Ditson” and in the future 
we ask that you eliminate this term of 
“ping pong” in your publication as it 
vives free advertising to one firm handling 
this line of merchandise, Also it does not 
show respect to this sport which is con- 
sidered the second fastest on earth 
(hockey being first). 

Many vears ago (about 40 to be exact) 
a little game was played on dining room 
tables—some people called it “ping pong” 
others “Klick Klack” while others termed 
it “pit pat.” Since the advent of U. S. 
Table Tennis Association “ping pong” has 
been pushed in the background and Table 
Tennis has been supplanted in the minds 
of the players, spectators and newspapers. 
\ssociated Press and United Press bar the 
term “ping pong” because it is a trade 
mark name. 

Let me remind you that there are over 
10,000,000 players in the U.S. and this 
sport of Table ‘Tennis is how rapidly being 
adopted as an intra-mural sport by the 
leading universities. Table Tennis is not 


just a National sport—it is International. 
Mrs. Wu. Guitrort, Chairman 

U.S. Table Tennis Assn. 

Kansas City, Kan. 

Forum editors, no mean table tennisockers 

themselves, accept this called foot fault) in 

deep chagrin and without protest.—Eb. 


Throat Cut 
Forum: 

In looking through some of my_ back 
issues of Toe Forum I came across an 
article in) your November 1939 issue 
written by Mr. Robert H. Orr under the 
title “Are There Two Kinds of Architects?” 

I am very interested in the text of this 
article because I happen to be one of the 
unfortunate men mentioned who have 
heen forced into making plans for con- 
tractors. ‘ 

... I had planned to attend a college 
of architecture and try to become an 
architect. But I have found that I cannot 
live and save enough money to make this 
possible and have alout given up hope of 
attaining my goal. 

The so-called standard fee set in the 
small residence field by draftsmen is .02 
cents a sq. ft. of plan, which in the 
average low cost home with garage 
amounts to about $25 or more. I have had 
a number of so-called contractors tell me 
that this was too high and that they 
could secure the same plan for $5. So you 
see there are draftsmen in this obscure 
field, as Mr. Orr calls it, who are cutting 
one another’s throat for that mere wage. 


! 











Why not issue junior certificates ¢, 
good only when used in collaborat; no wit 
an unlimited certificate? It would ye, 
that men in my circumstances could |e, 
the profession first hand . . . It woy 
allow the junior to be absorbed jy | 
profession he so earnestly desires to en) 
He could enter the senior’s office, han 
the residential end, secure the then yo 
competitive fee and plan a house for ; 


prospective home owner that would |, 


worthy of his profession and the owne; 
needs. 

JerreLL B. THuompson, Jy 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


First 


Forum: 


In reading the August issue, a diseys. 


sion entitled “Projected Airport,” on pag 
86, I note that the description credits { 


Cincinnati terminal with being the firs 


railroad passenger terminal to employ 


waiting concourse opposite the various 


gates leading to the trains. 


Jarvis Hunt, architect of Chicago, en- 


ployed this system in the Kansas Cit 
Terminal over twenty years ago. 
This is not a criticism, and we belie) 
it is only an oversight. 
Gentry & Voskamp 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The statement was ambiguous, but meant | 


indicate that Fellheimer & Wagner had us 
this particular airport feature before, name! 
in their Cincinnati Terminal—Ep. 





stauct¥RAL Benps 


O F TEMPERED MASONITE 


STRONG ¢ DURABLE e PRACTICAL 


Atime tested product to 
meet the demands of 
modern construction. 
Produced by an exclu- 
sive process (Pat. Pend.) 
from genuine, smooth, 
tempered Masonite... 

hey're dura- 
ble and light- 
weight — easy 
to cut, cone 
struct & finish. 















Bends available 
in 14 basic dee 
signs from 12° 
to 48° widths, 
8 feet high. 
Price per § foot length 
$2.00 ta S6.95 
Saves much construction cost 








eo” 


FREE—20 page brochure illus- 
trating Bends and uses— write 
for your copy today. 


PRODUCTION and SUPPLY ,,, x. sustine avenue 


A DIVISION of W.L. STENSGAARD& ASSO. Inc. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Waiter Dorwin Teague used Tufraw RAWHIDE for wall panel- 
ing in The Ford Executive Lounge at the New York World's 
Fair, illustrated, and to cover Dining Table and Coffee Tabies 


GIVES HOME A “Mew Sparkle 


Tufraw Genuine Rawhide is an exciting NEW material for 
interior decoration. Its beautiful natural markings are both 
rich and distinctive. It can be used for wall paneling, table 
tops, and as a covering for chairs, cabinets, radios, etc, 
Tufraw Genuine Rawhide is so uniquely different, it offers 
unlimited opportunity for originality of expression. Write for 


FREE Sample Swatches of RAWHIDE 


We will send samples in beautiful colors Natural, 


Brown, Tan, Amber, Gray, Black. Address De pt. AF 10. 
GUTMANN AND COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Quality Leathers for Half a Century 
Dept. AF10, 1511 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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The Early 18th Century 
Governor’s Palace and 
Ayscough’s Shop (right), 
at historic Williamsburg, 
Virginia— both painted 
with pure white lead. 
Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
architects. 










N the beautiful restoration of Colonial Williamsburg, 





Virginia, there’s a lesson in paint for every architect. 


In this work—probably the most famous decorative job 
in recent years— pure white lead paint was used on the 
Capitol, the Governor’s Palace, Bruton Parish Church 


and other principal public buildings for two reasons. 


First — because white lead, which is made from the 
lurable metal lead, gives paint an elasticity and a 
toughness that enable it to withstand weather for years 


without cracking and scaling. 


Second —because white lead paint wears away so slowly 
nd evenly it doesn’t have to be burned and scraped 
ff when repainting—a mighty important 


saving, 


[hat’s why only pure white lead paint 
. . . 


WHAT RANGE OF COLORS CAN YOU GET 
WITH WHITE LEAD? This is only one of the 

any important paint questions you'll find fully 
answered in the valuable booklet “WHAT TO 
EXPECT FROM WHITE LEAD PAINT.” Send 


for your free copy today. 
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is now being used for exterior work at Williamsburg. 
The enduring beauty of this restoration stands as a 
testimonial to the soundness of the rule: The higher 
the white lead content, the better the paint. You can’t 
get a more durable outside paint than pure white lead 
paint; that is, one containing one hundred per cent 
white lead. This is the kind good painters mix from 
lead-in-oil, In many localities it is also sold now in 
prepared, ready-to-use form—in white and colors. 

LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The 90 million Americans who may 


OUTH of the isthmus of Panama, 

like a fat pear hanging upside 
down from a slender siem, lies a con- 
tinent inhabited by 90 million people 
—South Americans who may have to 
work for Hitler. 


Already the conqueror is reaching 
greedily for the South American pear. 
Already the Nazi advance agents 
crawl over it like beetles . . . searching 
out the soft spots...nibbling at morale 
... burrowing tunnels underneath the 
surface. 


> Whether these moves by Nazi Ger- 
many mean Blitzkrieg or Handels- 
krieg—tuilitary thrust or trade war— 
they promise to put Uncle Sam on 
perhaps the hottest spot of his career. 


For although the Americas have, 
of late years, given the “Good neigh- 
bor” idea more than lip-service, they 
are off to a late start. The two con- 
tinents in this hemisphere have, for 
centuries, drawn their oceans about 
them like blankets...have had for 
each other that distrust which has its 
roots in ignorance. 


Now, with the clock of Europe strik- 
ing the eleventh hour, once again it 
appears that ignorance—like crime— 
does not pay. 


> Colombia, with its two-ocean sea- 
coast ... Venezuela, teeming with oil 
... Ecuador, whose Galapagos Islands 
command the Southern approach to 
the Panama Canal... Bolivia, which 
may have to become sole U. S. source 
of tin... Argentina, Europe’s poten- 
tial breadbasket... Brazil, bigger than 
the 48 United States and four-fifths as 
large as Europe... 


Through no act of its own, every 
one of these nations has, overnight, 
become a potential powder keg under 
Uncle Sam. With the U. S. still unpre- 
pared, with a two-ocean Navy four to 
six years away, there is good reason 


for furrowed brows in Washington. 


p> Should we give up hope? Watch the 
South American stars drawn into the 
Nazi constellation? See our trade ar- 
teries severed and our life blood 
drained away? 


No. For, in addition to the moves 
being made in Washington, there exist 
forces which can help thwart the Nazi 
pull of gravity. These forces are the 
newspapers of both continents. 


South and Central America have 
about 750 papers—a good share of 
which practice top-flight journalism. 


> Peru’s El Comercio—101-year-old 
daily ...Chile’s EJ Mercurio—founded 
in 1827... Argentina’s La Nacion, La 
Critica, and the great La Prensa, one 
of the most influential newspapers in 
the world ... Brazil’s Portuguese-lan- 
guage Correio da Manha.. . are news- 
papers of which any nation could be 
proud. 


And since the Nazi hordes poured 
into Holland, South American papers 
have stepped up their U. S. news. The 
Brazilian or Argentine newsreader 
can now discuss the Third Term issue 
as intelligently as he can the Havana 
conference. Even U. S. comic strips 
are a daily feature. Popeye the Sailor 
caused a near-crisis in the spinach 
market. 


> But what’s true south of the isth- 
mus is less true north of it. The aver- 
age U. S. newsreader, business man, 
industrialist, knows less about Buenos 
Aires or Rio, than he knows about 
Berlin or Battle Creek. But he wants 
to know more! The U.S. press is now 
recognizing that it is faced with a tre- 
mendous challenge—the discovery of 
South America. 


There are signs that progressive 
papers, large and small, are accepting 
this challenge. Crack correspondents 
—men like William Simms of Scripps- 





Howard; Walter B. Kerr Jr., of the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, and Wayne 
Thomis of the Chicago Tribune, have 
been—or soon will be—filing stories 
direct from the trouble spots. Through 
out the country, AP and UP South 
American dispatches are finding theif 
way into print, instead of into Ed- 
tors’ wastebaskets. 


> And the Weekly Newsmagazine, 4 
the national U. S. newspaper, is in the 
forefront of this march of enlighte™ 
ment. 


Staff correspondents, researchefs, 
and photographers for the entire TIME 
family—TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, and the 
MARCH OF TIME movie — have ll 
helped to build up a remarkable re 
ervoir of South American facts, co” 
tacts, and first-hand experien é 





